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WE shall be glad to receive from photographers and artists in all parts 
of the country photographs and sketches of persons, objects, and events 
of interest; and for such as may be used satisfactory compensation will be 
made. To save time, photographs of events should be sent unmounted. 


O make room for the contribution of Mr. John C. Wickliffe, 
rT! one of the editors of the New Orleans Delta, who in our 
editorial columns this week explains the reasons for the recent 
outbreak in that city, we defer until next week the publication 
of General Agnus’s interesting article on the oyster industry. 


A JURY OF TWENTY THOUSAND. 
HE lynching of the eleven men by the people of New Or- 
Jeans on Saturday, March 14th, 1891, should be thoroughly 
understood by the people of the country before they pass 

judgment upon it. 

In the first place, the affair in New Orleans was no riot. It 
was a peaceable, orderly assemblage of the people, gathered to 
; composed of reputable, respectable 





righta fearful wrong. It ws 
people, and was led by business men, merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
and the leaders in business circles. It was not composed of 
young, hot-headed, and excitable men. There were gray heads 
and gray beards in the committee, which marched in the lead 
and did the work. That vast assemblage of twenty thousand 
passed, both in going to and returning from the prison, dozens of 
Italian shops, and many Italian people; no injury was done to 
any Italian property, not an insult was offered to an Italian per- 
son. The people marched out to the prison, executed the prison- 
ers whom the evidence in the case had shown to be guilty, re- 
turned to the point of assemblage, and dispersed. This was not 
the action of a mob. 

That the situation may be understood a brief recital of the 
facts is necessary: There has long existed in that city a secret 
criminal society of Italians, or rather Sicilians, locally known as 
“the Mafia” to outsiders, but whose name among the members 
is “the Stoppaglierra,” or “the Stupigari” (the orthography is 
uncertain), which was organized with crime as its only object 
and purpose. 

Should an individual become obnoxious to any member of this 
society a detail was made from among its members and thai in- 
dividual was assassinated. Sometimes the knife was used, but 
more generally the weapon was what is called in New Orleans 
“the Mafia gun.” This weapon is made by taking an ordinary 
shot-gun and sawing off the barrels until they are only about 
eighteen inches long. The stock is then sawed in two just be- 
hind the trigger-guard, and a hinge fixed in the cut with a 
eatch so the gun can be doubled up, making it only about twenty- 
two inches long overall. This weapon is hung inside of the 
coat by a hook (which catches in the inside of the coat pocket), 
which is fastened to the side of the barrel for the purpose. The 
assassin, with this weapon loaded almost to the muzzle with 
slugs or buckshot, waits a convenient opportunity, often dogging 
his victim for weeks, draws his gun. snaps the stock open, 
shoots down his victim, doubles up the gun, conceals it aguin, 
and disappears. 

The criminal records of the Crescent City bristle with cases 
like these. Letters are written to Italians who are comfortably 
well off ordering them to pay over $250, $500, $1,000, or such 
sum as the society thinks they can stand. It must be deposited 
at a certain place in the “swamp” back of the town, etc. The 
money must be forthcoming or else a detail is made, the “ Mafia 
gun ” is used. and there is a vacancy in the Italian colony. Many 
eases of this sort are known. There is now confined in an 
asylum a prominent and wealthy New Orleans Italian, driven in- 
sane by the constant threats and demands of the Mafia. 

Up to last October these acts were confined to members of 
their own colony; but they grew so frequent and outrageous 
that the authorities determined to break up this association. 
David C. Hennessy was chief of the New Orleans police force. 
He was a determined man, and the members of the Mafia knew 
it. <A fight between Sicilian factions, in which one faction way- 
laid and shot into the other at midnight, using the guns above 
described, some of which were found on the scene, wads made the 
occasion, and Hennessy proceeded to collect evidence. He aceu- 
mulated an immense amount of it, sending as far as Italy for a 
portion of it. He was notified by an anonymous letter that 
unless he ceased his pursuit of the Mafia he would be assas- 
sinated. He put the letter in his safe and, saying nothing about 
it, went on with his work. 

The case in which he. as a witness, was to muke public all 
this proof was to be tried on October 17th, 1890. Near mid- 
night on October 15th, 1890, while going home from his office, 
he was shot down by a band of six, eight or ten men (the exact 
number was never known), when within less than a hundred feet 
of his own front door. The weapons used were “the Mafia 
guns.” Several were found near the scene of the shooting, where 
the assassins had thrown them in their flight. The city was 
aroused, The Mayor, by direction of the City Council, appointed 
a committee of fifty leading citizens. who took charge of the inves- 
tigation and prosecution. The dying chief of police liyed long 
enough to gay that “ the Dagos ” did it, ; 


Some of the men engaged in the actual shooting, and some of 
the heads that planned aud paid for it, were arrested. A most 
tremendous defense fund was raised, the leaders of the Bar were 
employed to defend, and a most expert “jury fixer” was also 
engaged by the defense. The case was tried. Convinced as the 
people were of the guilt of the accused, they were staggered by 
the strength of the case made out by the State. Kye-witnesses 
to the killing came forward and identified many of the men on 
trial. Circumstantial evidence of the most conclusive sort was 
piled on top of this, The evidence, which took days in being 
produced, is too long even to summarize here; suffice it to say 
that. compared with the evidence produced in the Hennessy 
case, the evidence in the Chicago anarchists’ case was bare sus- 
picion. 

On top of this, in the midst of the trial, Polietz, one of the 
defendants, broke down and confessed that he was present at 
the meeting of the society when the death of Hennessy was de- 
creed. and when the detail of murderers was made. He gave a 
partial list of the members, and gave their signs and signals. He 
confessed that Macheca, one of the defendants, had furnished the 
“ Mafia guns” that were used, and had ordered him (Polietz) to 
carry them to the house from which the assassins sallied when 
they killed Hennessy. This, of course, is only an outline of the 
confession. In the face of this array of evidence the jury ac- 
quitted most of the defendants, and could not agree as to three, 
Polietz being one of them. They did not convict a single one. 

Simultaneous with the verdict came out the proof that the 
jury had been tampered with. Several of the talesmen stated 
that they had been approached; and other facts came out show- 
ing that O'Malley, the private detective employed by the defense, 
had corrupted the jury, and that the money of the Mafia had been 
used to defeat the ends of justice. The men acquitted of murder 
were remanded to jail to await trialon a minor charge, conspiracy, 
of which they clearly could not be convicted; for if they were 
not guilty of the murder they were not guilty of the conspiracy 
The afternoon of the acquittal (Friday), at the lugger landing, 
the American flag was torn down, trodden under foot and spat 
upon, and the Italian flag was run up with the stars and stripes 
beneath it, union down. Sicilians all over the city made the 
boast, ‘‘ The Mafia is on top now, and it will run the town to suit 
itself.” The witnesses, who had received letters from the Mafia, 
threatening them with death if they testified against the defend- 
ants, began to tremble for themselves. 

In the face of this state of affairs, what were the people of 
New Orleans to do? Wait until the Mafia perpetrated another 
murder, and then have a repetition of the farce just enacted, with 
another verdict of acquittal procured by Mafia money? And so 
on ad infinitum ? Would other witnesses be found ready to testify 
in other cases after the Matia had carried out its threat of death 
to the Hennessy witnesses? The people of New Orleans were 
brought face to face with the alternative of either submitting to 
the domination of the Mafia, and carrying their lives subject to its 
pleasure, or of executing upon the men proven guilty the law 
which the suborned jury failed to execute. They chose the 
latter. The Mafia needed to be taught the lesson that bribery 
of jurors and subornation of witnesses would not protect it ; and 
it was taught it. 

Twenty thousand people assembled in broad daylight and 
executed the law upon the men found guilty. It was net a pas- 
sionate vengeance for a crime of the past. It was a solemn 
warning for the behavior of the future. Among the prisoners 
was a boy of fourteen, who had confessed that he had been the 
avant courier who ran ahead of Hennessy and gave the signal to 
the concealed murderers that he was coming. That boy was 
spared as too young to die. Another prisoner had proved an 
alibi by one reputable witness. He was not harmed. The ac- 
quittai of two others had been ordered by the judge on the 
ground of lack of evidence against them. Nota hair of their 
heads was injured, although one of them was well known to be 
one of the head chiefs of the Mafia. Against four others the 
proof was not positive. They were not molested. 

Only the eleven whose guilt was clear were executed. The 
people of New Orleans reversed the unjust verdict of a corrupt 
jury. Sotiety struck, in self-defense, an oath-bound, secret, 
criminal organization. That done, without rioting, without mo- 
lesting a single innocent Italian, without destroying a cent’s 
worth of property, the people dispersed and went to their homes. 
Are they to be blamed for taking the only measures left them for 
the protection not only of their lives, but of organized society ? 

After the execution of the prisoners the Cotton Exchange, the 
Stock Exchange, the Sugar Exchange, the Mechanics’, Lumber- 
men’s and Dealers’ Exchange, and the Board of Trade held meet- 
ings, and each unanimously passed resolutions indorsing the act. 
Do the acts of these commercial bodies count for nothing with 
the world? 


Thanking you in advance for this opportunity for a defense of 
New Orleans to the world at large, I remain 
Very truly yours, 








THE RACE FOR RECIPROCITY. 

HE finance minister of Canada must feel a little disappointed 

with the result of his prompt and persistent effort to secure 
reciprocity treaties with the South American republics, and fore- 
stall the work of our own Government in the same direction. It 
has just leaked out that the proposition of the Dominion to se- 
cure special trade relations with British Guiana fell through for 
the reason that the Government referred to declared its prefer- 
ence for reciprocity ‘with the United States. 

If Canada fails to secure reciprocity with a British depend- 
eney in South America its prospects of gaining an advantage 
over the United States by treaties with the South American re- 
publics look small. The United States offers such infinitely 
better and larger inducements for reciprocal trade relations than 
Canada, that the latter is placed at a decided disadvantage in its 
negotiations. 

It is generally understood that several treaties with our 
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neighbors at the South are being negotiated, and had the prop- 
osition for the subsidy for our merchant marine been carried 
through, business circles would have felt a new and healthful 
impulse. It is noticeable that the Canadian Government, in the 
overtures to British Guiana, offered to enlarge the former's trade 
relations with the latter and the British West Indies by the es- 
tablishment of two lines of steam communication at an annual 
cost to Canada of about $88,000. 

The Subsidy bill in Congress was the natural sequel of the 
provision for reciprocal trade relations, and it is a great misfort- 
une that it failed to pass. The Postal Subsidy bill will be of 
some advantage, but slight as compared with the bill for reviving 
our merchant marine. 


GIVE NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT. 

HE Railroad Commission has rendered a common-sense de- 

cision in granting the Harlem Bridge, Morrisania and Ford- 
ham Railroad Company, which runs in the suburbs of New York, 
the right to make a change of motive power from horses to the 
over-head, single trolley electric system. Citizens along the line 
of the route, for the most part, favored the change. The sec- 
tion through which the railway runs is not thickly settled, 
and there could be no valid objection to the use of the trolley 
electric system. In fact. there is no other way in which to 
obtain speedily the much needed and much desired rapid transit. 

The action of the railroad commissioners of this State was 
controlled by common sense, and as soon as the trolley system is 
putin use every objection to it will disappear. It is in use in Bos- 
ton, Albany, Troy, and many other large cities, and has given un- 
bounded satisfaction. In the logic of events it must ultimately 
come into use in New York City. It is creditable to Mayor 
Grant that he also approved this move in the direction of rapid 
transit—one of New York’s greatest needs. 

The Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth wards of New York 
have suffered long from a lack of rapid-transit facilities, which 
they can obtain only by the use of the trolley arrangement, by 
which electric locomotion can readily, speedily, and with economy 
be secured. Thousands of persons have gone from this city to 
find homes in New Jersey and Brooklyn because of the lack 
of rapid transit in what is known as the “ Annexed District.” 
This has been a loss to every merchant, shopkeeper, and trades- 
man of New York. 

The last census shows that the Annexed District has a popula- 
tion of nearly 100,000—this in spite of drawbacks that have stood 
in the way of facilities to reach the more thickly settled parts of 
the city. There is but one way for this district to be closely 
allied with the heart of New York, and that is by the trolley 
electric system, and every friend of rapid transit must rejoice 
that this method has been so promptly approved by the Mayor 
and by the State Board of Railway Commissioners. 


BAFFLING THE BROKERS. 


., AST year this paper called the attention of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the fact that gold shipments might, in part 
at least, be prevented by the refusal of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to deliver gold in bars when demands were made upon it 
for gold payments. The matter was called to the attention of 
the Attorney-General, and he decided that the Treasury Depart- 
ment had no right to refuse gold bars when demanded instead 
of coin. 

At the recent session of Congress the Goverment was fully 
authorized to refuse to give gold bars demanded for exportation 
and to offer gold coin instead. This law is being practically en- 
forced, and it bids fair to put a stop to the exportation of a con- 
siderable amount of our gold reserves. It is precisely the same 
rule which the French, the German, and the English govern- 
ments enforce, and no fault can therefore be found with it by 
the financiers of this or other countries. 

Considerable protit has been made by cunning Wall Street 
brokers in shipping gold bullion whenever the exchange market 
varied a trifle in their favor. If they had been compelled to take 
gold coin their profit would have been converted into a loss, for 
the cost of melting the coin and putting it in the form of bars 
for exportation would have exhausted the slight percentage of 
gain the transaction involved. 

While it is true that our gold reserves are much larger than 
those of the Bank of England, it is also true that all the great 
financial centres of Europe are seeking to strengthen and increase 
their supplies of gold, and have been expecting to draw upon the 
large stock held by the United States Treasury. Under the new 
law of Congress our gold reserves are, therefore, better protected 
than they have been, and we are placed on as favorable a footing 
as the strongest countries. 

The full effects of the new legislation are not as yet apparent, 
but that it will be wholesome and strengthening to the stability 
of our financial system cannot be doubted. The action of Con- 
gress in this matter was encouraged and approved by President 
Harrison, and he it was, in the absence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who decided that the Government should promptly 
avail itself of its defensive option in the matter. 


THE RAILWAY QUESTION. 


HILE some of the Western or granger States are oppressing 
their railroads by the passage of anti-corporation laws, the 
Territory of Arizona is pursuing a directly opposite course. It 
has just passed a law exempting from taxation for twenty years 
all railroads built in Arizona within three years. As soon as the 
act was signed by the Governor the Prescott and Arizona Cen- 
tral Railroad filed papers announcing its intention to extend its 
road south from Prescott to Phoenix, over one hundred miles. 
The passage of the Tax Exemption bill will, no doubt, lead to 
a railroad boom in Arizona, while the passage of oppressive 
measures in Iowa and several other Western States bids fair to 
completely suspend raiiroad construction in those commonwealths. 
The railway problem is to become an important factor in the 
politics of several Western States. In Indiana railway employés 
are organizing a political association as a branch of the National 
Railway Employés Protective Association. 
The purpose of the new organization js to oppose unreasonable 
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and hostile granger legislation, because this legislation has com- 
pelled railroads to cut down expenses, reduce their force of em- 


ployés, and shorten hours of labor, to the great disadvantage of 


raiiroad men generally. Railroad employés propose to array 
themselves against the farmers in the next political campaign, 
and if this purpose is carried out throughout the West the re- 
sult will be watched with great interest. 
already organized in various secret labor bodies, and these can 


ailway employés are 
Railway employés are 


readily be turned into political machines of enormous power. A 
large class of intelligent persons in the Western. States oppose 
the drastic and unwholesome legislation advocated by the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. There are evidences that the Alliance movement 
has reached its climax, and before the fire of opposition and the 
exposure of its obnoxious methods its power must slowly but 
surely fade away. 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


HE third competition which has been opened by this news- 

paper, exclusively for amateur photographers, is eliciting 
some of the finest work that we have thus far received in any of 
the contests. 

The list of prizes and rules governing the contest are printed 
from time to time in this paper, and the publishers particularly 
request that contestants will read them carefully and govern 
themselves accordingly. No competition of any kind which has 
been suggested by the press in recent years has done greater 
good or attracted wider attention than the friendly LESLIE com- 
petitions to stimulate the zeal and efforts of amateur photogra- 
phers. 

Nearly every mail brings to this office letters in reference to 
the amateur photographic page of pictures which we print from 
week to week, and it receives as much and as general commen- 
dation as any feature of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NrEWS- 
PAPER. 

The pending contest will not close before the first of Septem- 
ber, and we expect, as the result of the summer jaunts of our 
readers—and perhaps of some who are not readers of this paper 
—to receive the most beautiful specimens of sunshine pictures 
that can be obtained. 

There is no more delightful, healthful, and, we might add, profit- 
able diversion than amateur photography. It naturally invites 
out-door exercise, it cultivates a taste for nature’s handiwork, 
and also bas a sentimental and poetic side. 





PAY IT BACK! 


HE resolution of Senator Vedder, offered in the Senate of 

this State, which provides that the refunded direct tax of 
nearly $2,225,000 paid by the Federal to our State Government 
should be used for the reduction of State taxation should be 
carried without delay. 

The State of New York took, not from its treasury surplus, 
but from its tax-payers, the amount that the Government has re- 
funded. It is only right that the refunded taxes should be paid 
to the owners of the property upon whom the tax was levied. 

Furthermore, it must be clear that, inasmuch as the direct 
tax bill was vetoed by a Democratic President and approved by 
a Republican President, the matter can readily be made a direct 
issue in the politics of this State, if Senator Vedder’s resolution 
be carried out. 

Why not let the people vote on the question, whether they 
approve the signature or the veto of the bill—the Democratic or 
the Republican policy ? 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

THE Columbus (Ga.) Jnqguirer-Sun says: “The South had no 
admiration for Sherman and lost no tears at his grave.” Tush, 
tush! The war is over. Let us have peace. No sectionalism 
in the South! No bloody shirt in the North! 





THE English Government’s Blue Book shows that 152 peers 
of the realm own 1,539 drinking-places. One of these peers is 
the Right Reverend Richard Lewis, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, 
and two saloons are placed to his credit (or discredit) in the Blue 
Book. Evidently there is work in the highest circles of England 


for the missionaries of the temperance cause. 


GRocERS throughout the country have been advertising, for 
the past few weeks, a general discount in the price of sugars, and 
that on the Ist of April they would make a reduction of two 
cents per pound. We have failed to observe that any of the 
papers credit this reduction to the McKinley bill, but that is pre- 
cisely where the credit belongs. The free-sugar clause became 
operative on the Ist of April. 


THE Senate of this State, by practically a unanimous vote, has 
decided to appropriate $600,000 for carrying on the work on the 
magnificent new capitol at Albany. It was the hope of many 
citizens that an appropriation sufficient for the completion of the 
building might have been made this winter, so that Commissioner 
Perry, who has so ably and industriously conducted the work for 
several years past, might have carried out his plans to the end. 
It is certain that the building must be completed, and there 
seems to be no reason for permitting constant and tedious delays. 
The building is now in competent hands, and the State is as- 
sured of having its money judiciously and carefully expended. 
The new capitol is beginning to be appreciated more and more 
as a thing of substantial and enduring beauty. 


A PROMINENT Democratic editor of central New York unites 
with many other patrons of this paper in commending its enter- 
ptise and success. In a recent letter he says: “ How handsome 
and good Frank Lestik’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is! It is 
good all over. Last night I was reading this week’s number. I 
lingered long over that picture of ‘His City Clothes.’ It is im- 
mense.. The homely scene is perfect in every detail. If you could 
get such a picture as that for every issue, what a circulation the 
paper would getina year} lam going to frame this one,” It 
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is a pleasure to hear such appreciative words; not the less a 
pleasure because they come to us in almost every mail. The pur- 
pose of the publishers of FRANK LEsLIz’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER is to make it, and to continue to make it, the greatest 
illustrated weekly of its kind in the world—the greatest, because 
it is the best, the most enterprising, progressive, and liberal in 
the treatment of its patrons and its talent. 


Tue Assembly of this State has ordered to a third reading a 
bill introduced by Mr. Blumenthal to tax the direct heirs of prop- 
erty valued at over $100,000. 
isting Collateral Inheritance Tax law, which imposes a tax on 
collateral and not on direct heirs, and is a decided improvement 
on the bill introduced in the Scrate of this State by Mr. Vedder, 
which proposes to tax estates of $5,000 and over. Mr. Blumen- 
thal very properly raised the amount to $100,000, and a grad- 
uated tax in proportion to the size of the esiate would be still 
better. 


This is an amendment to the ex- 


A PROMINENT musical critic recently wrote a sarcastic article 
in denunciation of American In this connection, 
special importance attaches.to a recent paragraph in the Paris 


composers, 


Figaro, in which the musical composition entitled * The Mocking 
Bird,” written by Miss Zulema Garcia, of San Antonio, Texas, is 
commended as truly wonderful. It thus appears that American 
critics are not as appreciative of home talent as some foreign 
critics. ‘“*The Mocking Bird” was the fiftieth composition of 
the Spanish lady referred to. All of them have been of the 
highest class, and have attracted much attention to her remark- 
able musical abilities. 


THE shirt and collar makers of Troy, N. Y., and representatives 
of other industries, are appealing to the Legislature to put an end 
to the competition of convict-made goods with the industries of 
honest labor. Thus far the Legislature of the State has seemed 
to be unable to grapple with the problem of prison labor. The 
suggestion made by ex-Senator Arkell, of Canajoharie, N. Y., in 
a very able editorial communication printed in this paper last 
weck, that the convicts of New York might be employed in the 
manipulation of jute, would, it seems to us, if adopted, settle the 
convict-labor question without the slightest difficulty or delay. 
Why should it not have serious consideration ? 


Reports from England state that manufacturers of tin plate pro- 
pose to reduce the price of their commodity so that it can be sold 
as cheaply in this country as heretofore, despite the increased 
duty under the McKinley bill. In other words, the English 
manufacturers have been making too large a profit and, fearing 
the results of competition on the part of tin-plate manufacturers 
in the United States, they have accepted the situation with all 
the grace they can command. If this should be the outcome, of 
course it would be a direct blow at the tin-plate industry in 
the United States; but it would disprove the argument that the 
McKinley bill would largely increase the price of tin plate. 


THE death of General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the 
last of the great leaders of the Southern Confederacy, recently 
occurred. General Johnston was a graduate of West Point, 
served brilliantly in the Mexican campaign of General Scott, and 
in the Confederate service assisted General Lee in the early work 
of organizing his forces at Richmond, and was one of the greatest 
and best of the Confederate generals. Like other notable Con- 
federates, he accepted the results of the war, with all that that 
acceptance implied, entered at once on the duties of civil life, and 
won the respect and admiration of all who met him. He was the 
most courteous and unobtrusive of men, had great strength of 
character and the sterling integrity that marked him as a man of 
the highest honor. 


WHEN the disease known as the “ grippe ” made its unpleasant 
visit last year, physicians predicted that there would be a recur- 
rence of the malady within twelve months. This prediction is 
being realized. Thousands of cases are reported in nearly all the 
large cities of the East and West; but, fortunately, the symptoms 
are said to be much milder than those of a year ago. It is sig- 
nificant that the grippe has made its appearance toward the close 
of the winter, when the system is run down and in a receptive 
condition for the seeds of disease. Those who have had experi- 
ence with it will not need a warning as to the necessity of taking 
extra precautions, particularly against catching cold, at this season 
of the year. With the return of the balmy days of spring the 
terrors of the grippe will have passed. 





Waite Mr. Parnell’s committee is scouring the United States 
for funds for his campaign, Mr. Gladstone is making it perfectly 
clear that he and Parnell have forever parted company. In two 
recent public addresses, Mr. Gladstone, umid the cheers of his 
friends, declared the Liberals ‘“‘ were ready to face defeat, exclu- 
sion, misfortune, but they were not prepared to create a consti- 
tutional leadership for Ireland under such a guidance as Mr. 
Parnell's.” Mr, Gladstone repeated this statement in two 
speeches, made on the same day at Hastings, and it is evident 
that he wants his own position and that of his Liberal friends 
clearly and perfectly defined. What Mr. Parnell will do remains 
to be seen. Perhaps, like some of the reformers in the United 
States, he will now become a mugwump. 


Accorpin@ to Congressman Cannon, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, the total appropriations of the late 
Congress were a little over $998,000,000, including deficiencies 
of nearly $40,000,000 inherited from the preceding Congress. 
Excluding the pension appropriation (which was considerably 
increased by reason of the failure of the preceding Congress to 
appropriate a sufficient sum to meet pending pension claims) 
there was a smaller increase of expenses over the preceding Con- 
gress than that of the Fiftieth Congress over the Forty-ninth. 
Furthermore, during the first two years of the present Adminstra- 
tion, the principal of the public debt was reduced over $228,000,- 
000, nearly $145,000,000 of which reduction was effected by the 
purchase of bonds with surplus revenues, that under the pre- 
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ceding Administration had been left with the banks without the 
payment of interest. The annual saving of interest by these 
bond purchases in the last two years was over $6,000,000. One 
The 


appropriations of Congress, it may be true, are increasing, but 


can afford to look at these figures without partisan bias. 
this is not a new thing. The business of the country is growing, 
the demands of the population for better postal facilities, the de- 
mands of the Navy Department, and the pensioners and other 
It is 
in the natural order of things, and, provided the increase is not 


wasted or stolen, we do not think the public will find fault with 
’ 


demands all tend to an increase of Government expenses. 


such a distribution of the odious “surplus” in the Treasury. 


THE disgraceful spectacle of members of the Legislature 
throwing spittoons and ink-stands at each other was witnessed 
in Arkansas recently. These demonstrations, it is a relief to 
say, are not confined entirely, as some assert, to American ex- 
ecutive bodies. In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Signor 
Crispi, late Prime Minister, during a recent discussion, threatened 
his opponent with violence and declared that he had a revolver 
in his pocket. This was thoroughly un-American. In one of 
our legislative bodies such an affair would be marked with the 
prompt production of the weapon. The exhibition of passion on 
the part of the Italian statesman was an exhibition also of 
weakness, for the Biblical saying still holds true, that he who 
ruleth himself is mightier than he that taketh a city. 


RECIPROCITY proposes to help not only the manufacturer and 
the merchant, but also the agriculturist. Secretary Rusk, of the 
Agricultural Department, under the advice of President Harri- 
son, and under the powers given the latter by the retaliatory 
legislation enacted at the late session of Congress, proposes to re- 
move the embargo of France, England, and Germany on Ameri- 
can cattle and American food products. The President has 
power, wherever unjust restrictions are placed upon our ex- 
ports, to exclude from our custom-houses certain products of the 
offerding countries. It is not to be doubted for a moment that 
the President will promptly utilize his power, though a knowl- 
edge of the fact that he has it may lead offending foreign nations 
to withdraw offensive regulations which have thus far been en- 
forced mainly under the guise of sanitary and health measures. 


THE sinking of the Anchor Line steamer Utopia, a quarter- 
mile off Gibraltar, by a collision with the British iron-clad Anson, 
with the loss of several hundred lives, is one of the most frightful 
calamities of the kind on record. The blame seems to be divided. 
The sea was heavy and the tide seemed to be too strong for the 
Utopia to steam against. It appears there must have been reckless 
or careless conduct on the part of the iron-clad or the passenger 
vessel. The fact that the chief officer of the Utopia was not at 
his post seems to sustain the assertion that he was partly to blame. 
It is significant that in the terrible struggle for life scarcely any of 
the hundreds of female Italian emigrants were saved, while a large 
number of the sinking steamer’s crew and a good part of the male 
passengers were rescued, There is nothing more awful in the 
annals of destructive accidents than the fearful fight for life made 
by the passengers of the sinking Utopia. 


THE number of books written on Shakespeare would fill a 
good-sized library. To their credit, it must be said that most of 
them are well written, the result of study, observation, and the 
best literary taste. One of the latest of these publications is 
“The Stage History of Hamlet,” by Mr. II. P. Phelps. the well- 
known Albany journalist and author of * Players of a Century.” 
Tt is illustrated with the portraits of ten eminent actors in the 
character of Hamlet, and published by Edgar 8. Werner, of New 
York. 
trayal by the most eminent actors of these and other times. The 


It isa keen analysis of Hamlet, in the light of his por- 


Shakespearean student will find in the work of Mr. Phelps much 
to interest, instruct, and delight. It discloses that there is a very 
wide difference in the conception of Hamlet in the minds of the 
most famous actors of the past and present. The letter-press is 
excellent, and the portraits are admirably drawn. 


VERY unjustly the Southern people and the Southern press 
are both sometimes charged with utterances for which they 
are not responsible. Not long since the Texas Legislature held 
a memorial exercise at Austin on the occasion of the receipt of a 
picture of Jefferson Davis. The New York Tribune criticised 
some of the remarks of the speakers, and justly held them re- 
sponsible for reviving sectional issues. A reader of FRANK LEs- 
LIF’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER from Dallas, Texas, writes a 
letter in which he begs that the people of the North will not be 
misled by the violence of a few of the hot heads of the South. 
He incloses a clipping from the Fort Worth Gazette to prove that 
the majority of the Southern people are willing to let the record 
He asks us 
to quote the Gazette's article, but we have room only for a few 


of the past be forgotten, and to forgive and forget. 


passages well worth the attention of our readers in every section 
of the Union. The Gazette, which is a representative paper of 
Texas, says: 

“If we to-day are living in 1861 we should be honest and fight North- 
ern capital, Northern immigration, Northern merchants, as we did in 
1861 ; and, to be consistent, we should applaud the Northern bloody- 
shirter. If we to-day are living in 1891 we should legislate for the present 
and avoid speech that gives the lie to our honesty. There need be no 
stultification, but there is no demand for a parade of what we were and 
of the honesty that moved us thirty years ago. Let us be honest now, 
and either invite perfect peace and reconciliation in good faith or repel it 
and proclaim our own dishonesty in professing what we do not feel. The 
Gazette is Southern in blood and bone. It believes the South was right 
and demands that history be true ; but the South has accepted defeat and 
union, and should be honest in its daily invitation to the North. The 
country wants no ‘ Northern ’ or * Southern * history, but a true history— 
whether the pictures show Yankee bayonets in rebel backs, or rebel bayo- 
nets in Yankee backs, for the Gazette does assure the Texas senate, from 
a personal experience, that the rebs could get over ground when necessary 
at a speed to make the Texas mule-eared rabbit blush. If Yankees only 
ran why did the South surrender? But this is vain preaching. The true 
manhood of the South is best exemplified in honest utterance and loyalty 
to the Union. The South has professed that loyalty and should be hon- 
est. The South is honest, and if Southern politicians doubt it and go on 
raking in the ashes of a dead past they will be sent to join Ingalls of the 
North and Hampton of the South,” 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


HILE the floods in the Mississippi have not been as disastrous this year as in 

some former years, they have been attended in some localities with very seri- 
ous loss of property. There have been a number of bad breaks in the levee at various 
points, where the lowlands have been overflowed, and occupants have been compelled 
to seek safety in flight. The most serious crevasse occurred on what is known as the 
White House Plantation, immediately opposite New Orleans. This break appears to 
have been due to iron pipes which had been placed in the levee with a view of flooding 
the rice fields, and which seem to have offered 4 good point of attack to the floods. 


THE LATE GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, THE LAST 
PROMINENT CONFEDERATE GENERAL. 
Puoto BY BELL.—[SEE Pace 151.] 


This break acquired a width of 200 feet, and an immense volume of water poured ip 
upon the plantations, many of which were devoted to the raising of early vegetables, and 
some of which were used for dairy purposes. The loss is estimated at a very large 
sum. During the prevalence of the floods the tracks of the Texas Pacific and of the 
Southern Pacific railroads were flooded, and they were obliged to transfer passen- 
gers from one side“of the break to the other by means of covered barges. Our illustra- 
tions depict two characteristic scenes along the Mississippi. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW SENATOR. 


(* the election of the Hon. Charles N. Felton as United States Senator from California, the Re- 


publicans have gained a member in the upper branch of Congress. Mr. Felton is a native of 
Erie County, N. Y., where he was. born in the year 1832. Having received an academic edu- 
cation, he went, in 1849, to California. He was a poor boy, but possessing great natural en- 
ergy made his way, becoming prominent in financial circles and active in some of the largest 
enterprises on the Pacific coast. He was for a time assistant treasurer of the Mint at San 
Francisco and afterwards the treasurer, served two terms in the Legislature, and represented 
the Fifth California District in Congress for four years. He is an extreme advocate of gold mono- 
metallism, and it is considered on all hands that his election will strengthen the Republican side 
of the Senate. He practically controls the oil producing country of southern California, and is 
also interested in mines and mining. While he is a Republican of very positive views, he is nota 
partisan in the objectionable sense. He is an industrious student, especially of history and the 
common law of foreign countries. 


THE RECENT TRAGEDY IN NEW ORLEANS.—SCENE AT THE PARISH PRISON AS IT APPEARED 
ONE HOUR AFTER THE OUTBREAK.—From a Puoto py Jawes H. Van GELDER. 
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SOUTHERN BELLES AND BEAUTIES.—IX. MISS BESSIE BEHAN, 


[Aprin 4, 189). 





QUEEN OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS MARDI GRAS CARNIVAL. 


MISS BESSIE BEHAN. 


Area a could higher tribute be paid the charms of any daughter of Eve in New Orleans, 
that city of fair women, than that laid at the feet of pretty Bessie Behan, when she, out of all 
Nor did the 
She 


the comely sisterhood, was chosen queen of the Mardi Gras Carnival of 1891. 
honors heaped upon her detract in the least from the girlish, sweet simplicity of her mien. 
bore her triumphs with gracious unconcern, debonair and blithesome throughout all the gay 
ordeal, with the repose and courteous ease that constitute true queenliness. 

Miss Behan is very young, still in her teens, and teeming with all the spontaneity and buoyancy 
of nature that make half the charm of the social novice. She made her first fluttering courtesy 
to the fashionable world in the winter just gone—a lovely débutante—and her subsequent career 
has been a series’ of ovations. 

There is nothing of the creole type, so characteristic of the charming French-American city, 
in Miss Behan’s fair beauty. Pale brown hair clusters about the whitest of brows, and throws 
tender shadows over a pair of English blue eyes. She has a figure of rounded slenderness, and 
is neither short nor tall, but that desirable ‘‘ between.” Her father is General W. J. Behan, a 
wealthy cotton planter, and one of the most prominent citizens of Louisiana. Daisy Firzuveu. 


te a ik hash? he 


JOHN ©. WICKLIFFE, ONE OF THE LEADERS OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS AFFAIR.—SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 146, 
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AN EXPECTANT NIBBLE: PHOTO BY THOMAS §8. 
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CLASS IN DOGMATIC THEOLOGY: PHOTO BY R. T. HAZZARD. AN OLD WHALER, NEW BEDFORD, MASS.: PHOTO BY ISAAC N. BURBANK. 
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THE SHERMAN FUNERAL PROCESSION PASSING CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 


“NOW BETSEY "—POLITICS VS. DINNER. THE CHILDREN’S PARTY: PHOTO BY ROBERT E, M. BALN, ST. LOUIS, 


OUR THIRD PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST.—SPECIMENS OF THE PICTURES SUBMITTED, 








MADRIGAL. 


OW, void of 
| The brown 
And yet 

The hours 


all regret, 
bird sings! 


have leaden wings. 


The sky-arch is aglow; 


Out bursts the bud: 
I know 


The sap mounts in a flood. . 


This joy, this Sweet increase, 
Doth but in part 

Bring peace 
And bliss unto my heart. 


Impatiently I wait 
For buds full blown: 
Elate, 
Then I shall claim my own. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


AN ARIZONA EPISODE. 
By A. S. 


N the first place, it must be allowed that a 


DUANE. 


Western young woman is radically dif- 
I do 
the wife of a bonanza mine or 


ferent from her Eastern prototype. 


not mean 


the dignity of wealth), nor yet the thrifty, 
self-educated daughter of the Kansas and 
Nebraska farms; but the bronco-riding, 
well-dressed daughters of mining super- 
intendents and sisters of engineers, who 
half the time are educated at the most 
fashionable boarding-schools and modiste 





establishments in the Kast, and only come 
West to be intoxicated by the thinness of its social and moral, as 
well as physical, atmosphere. I suppose few people realize how 
large a part public opinion plays in the ordering of their ways 
and manners. I mean, of course, not the striving and ambitious, 
but the class who look for a “good time” 
found. 

But when Mr. Gates wrote me from Tombstone. in Arizona, 
and asked me to come out there and superintend the setting up 
of the million-dollar pump in the “ Lucky Cuss” mine, I knew 
nothing of this wonderful heady atmosphere. Certainly, Julia 
had never heard of it, or we should not have gone. She had had 
an ugly cough the winter before, and the doctor had suggested a 
warmer climate this autumn, so the Arizona offer seemed to come 
We left Johnny with his grandmother, 


where it is to be 


at an opportune moment. 
and late October saw us in a four-roomed cottage on the steep 
side of “ Contention ” hill. with the Dragoon Mountains breaking 
the brown plain that stretched away to the front of us. 

Julia had brought a yachting-suit of other days, and some 
flannel frocks, having an idea that the highest type of man she 
would see would be a Cornish miner; but the week after we 
were settled she began a lively correspondence with her dress- 
maker. Tombstone was in its palmy days then. “The strike” 
had not broken the back of the boom. Although Julia deigned 
to show the Tombstone ladies that she knew the use of a dinner 
dress, and that she had not always ridden horseback in a jersey, 
she certainly did not approve of them. She declared that they 
were all * fast.” 

Perhaps Julia’s greatest trial was in the fact that the married 
ladies all seemed to have the privileges of virginity, and that all, 
married and single, seemed never to have even heard of the 
Eastern idea that a married man is in a great measure absolvéd 
from social duties. The blood still ran in my veins without any 
taint of sluggishness, and the thought of possessin;; once more 
the social value of a young man was not without its attractions. 

A quarter of a mile above us lived the superintendent of th- 
Queen City mine, Mr. Prince, with his pretty young wife. He 
was forty-five, too stout for the saddle, and engrossed in his 
business. She was twenty-two, a fearless rider, and an advent- 
ure-loving woman. It was her self-elected duty to call the roll 
of Tombstone society and give every man and woman prope. 
place. In this she was ably assisted by two lieutenants, Miss 
Mary Amory and Miss Catherine Grey. Miss Amory was the 
daughter of Colonel Amory, who operated the King Solomon, and 
Miss Grey was the sister of Dick Grey of the Townsite. As 
these two mines were at endless war in the courts and among 
their miners, it seemed a little curious to conservatives such as 
ourselves to see the two young ladies the dearest of friends— 
lunching, dining, and spending nights with each other. But each 
man was liberal-minded in the true Western way. They were not 
friends, as that would have given the miners false ideas of their 
pecuniary relations, but Colonel Amory loved Kitty Grey like 
his own daughter, and Dick Grey thought Mary just the proper 
companion for his young sister. Perhaps neither of the men 
knew much about conventional propriety. 

We had been in Tombstone several months, and the mild air 
of late January gave warning whispers that scorching summer 
was on the way. It was one of these days, brilliant and sunny 
and full of life, that Mrs. Prince ordered out her forces for a rid- 
ing party. Julia and I were expected to join the ranks, but 
Julia utterly refused to go. She did not approve of Mrs. Prince, 
nor, a8 she gave me to understand as she thumped the sugar 
lumps into the breakfast cups, did she give countenance or sanc- 
tion to any of her doings. I did have a lingering desire to say 
that Mrs. Prince did not, by any unusual warmth of invitation, 
show ardent desire for my wife’s virtuous chaperonage, but I re- 
frained. I ‘found, however, that it was necessary for me to go 
over to Charleston that morniug and see Mr. Gates about the 
beams for the pump shaft. (Charleston was ten miles on the 
road of the riding party, but I had not laid out the route.) 

So, an hour Jater I was cantering gallantly along by sfary 
Amory’s side on the Charleston road, my pleasure in my posi- 
tion by no means lessened by the fact that Dick Grey was 
twenty feet behind with Mrs. Prince, swearing in his throat at 
my audacity. 


cattle king (she has a realizing sense of 
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Two miles this side of Charleston I met Jimmie Scott, Mr. 
Gates’s secretary, and stopped to ask where I could find “ the 
chief.” 

“Why, he is over at Huachuca, Mr. Blair.” Jimmie said. 
* Captain Duane had a whist-party last night, and you know they 
don't break up early.” 

“T call that a special providence,” Mrs. Prince said in her 
high, positive voice. “There is nothing now to prevent your 
going on to the dam and having lunch with us, even if you can- 
not go on to Lewis’s Springs.” 

“Come,” Mary Amory said. And I went. 

I truly meant to turn my horse’s head toward Tombstone as 
soon as lunch was over, but Mr. Ellerton, of the New York mine, 
had brought some cigars that were not to be slighted, and by 
the time mine was half smoked the party had scattered in every 
direction, leaving Mary Amory and me sitting on the narrow 
wooden bridge that crossed the dam. Mr. Ellerton and Mrs. Prince 
had taken the boat kept there for the use of the workman and 
rowed away around the turn. The water poured through the 
wooden piles in thin, silvery-voiced streams that made a musical 
accompaniment to our voices. My cigar was good, Mary Amory 
was pretty, and the sun shone. 
my lonely ride back to Tombstone. 
back and drew up to the bank. 

“Come and take a row,” Mrs. Prince called. ‘ We are going 
over the hill to practice revolver-shooting. Mr. Ellerton thinks 
And she and Mary Amory exchanged 


I was in no hurry to begin 
Presently the boat came 


a woman can’t shoot.” 
looks of triumphant merriment. 

“Will you go?” T asked. 

“Yes, indeed. I shall be charmed.” 

She gathered up her heavy broadcloth habit skirt, showing a 
dainty, spurred boot, and climbed down the rocks. 

The dam had been built across the modest width of the San 
Pedro River (brook, it would have been called anywhere in the 
North), to supply power to the “ Lucky Cuss” quartz-mill, but 
for some reason it was never used now. The earthquake a year 
or two ago destroyed the last vestige of it, and left the water to 
find its way through a new channel; but as I pushed the boat 
off that day it was across a picturesque little lake that seemed 
designed entirely by nature, so long as you kept your face turned 
from the dam. The rocks rose steeply on each side, like bowlders 
piled in some giant’s play. There was only one spot where the 
boat could land, and that was a little inlet hollowed out of the 
hill. The lake was at least thirty feet deep, and as still as the 
quietest country pond. Now and then a flight of ducks zig-zag. 
ged across the intense blue of the sky, too frightened by seeing 
human beings to alight. Mrs. Prince and Mr. Ellerton disap- 
peared over the hill-top, and we were left alone to float and talk 
and dream. We had rowed up the river until the shallowness 
of the stream and the thick water-plants barred our progress, 
and floated lazily back again. I took watch as 
It was near four o'clock ! 


out my we 
peared the deep water. 

“We had better row down to the dam and rest there in the 
“They will be ready to start for the Springs 


shadow,” I said. 
presently.” 

“ Aren't rou going to join our camp-fire ?” 

I looked straight into her big gray eyes. I don’t know what 
T should have said, but our boat drifted with a bump against the 
smooth side of-the dam, whose piles rose four feet above us. 
Standing up, I laid-the oars on the bridge, I don’t know what 
for, except as a mechanical means of ridding myself of my em- 
barrassment. As I seated myself again the boat began to glide 
out. There was a foot of rotten old cable nailed to one of the 
piles just by Miss Amory’s end of the boat. 

“ Catch that rope!” I cried, ‘“‘ and hold her in.” 

She grasped it, half standing up, instead of bracing herself in 
her seat. I hardly know how it happened, but in another second 
she had gone over the side of the boat, pushing it in her fall at 
least ten feet out. How I cursed my idiocy in putting out the 
Iam a fairly good swimmer, but I seemed to have lost 
my head altogether. I bad worn that morning a pair of cavalry 
boots, which was my one concession tothe prevailing picturesque- 
ness of Adress that caught almost every man in the country, 
and I did. not think, before I leaped in after Mary Amory, to 
throw them off. They came almost to my hips, and had wide, 
loose tops. I had hardly struck the water until they filled, and 
it was by an almost superhuman effort that I kept myself up 
until I reached her. She was still clinging to the piece of rope, 
that threatened to come apart at the least strain, and I could see 
that her heavy skirt was pulling her down. 
against the piles, which there was not the least chance of being 
able to climb, and, holding Mary by the shoulders, tore off her 
It drifled, water-logged as it was, against my legs 
and almost drew me under. For the first time either of us made 
the slightest exclamation. I lifted my voice higher than any 
prima-donna has ever tried to reach, and sent * Help!” echoing 
against the rocks. ’ 

They say there are special guardian angels appointed to watch 
over fools, drunken men, and children. I believe it. Mrs. Prince 
and Mr. Ellerton were just about to cross the top ofthe hill when 
they heard my cry, and seeing the situation in another second, 
ran like chamois over the rocks. If Mrs, Prince had not been 
an athletic woman our case would still have been a bad one; but, 
lying flat on the bridge, she took one of Miss Amory’s hands 
while Ellerton took the other, and they drew her up; and then I 
half swung and was half dragged after her, the riding-skirt still 
clinging to me. 

There was no sense of reverence in Ellerton. 

“ By Jove, Blair!” he said, under his breath, * how did you 
and Miss Amory come to change clothes ?” 

Poor Mary! In dragging off her skirt I had left her arrayed 
in very tight riding-trousers buttoned into boots, a tiny postilion 
basque, a high silk hat, and gauntlets. Water was dripping 
from the rim of her tile and the tips of her fingers. Even Mrs. 
Prince, as she poured brandy down Mary’s throat from Ellerton’s 
pocket-flask, could hardly keep down her laughter, even while 
shé tried to quiet the poor girl’s sobbing. ; 

“Is there a house any nearer than Charleston?” I asked, 
angrily. 

“There ought to be,” Mrs. Prince said. “ A man used to have 
a hut out here where he stayed to watch the dam. 
me it is in that direction;” and in “ that direction’ 


oars | 


heavy skirt. 


It seems to 
we started. 


I braced myself 
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If I live to be a thousand years old I shatl never forget that 
walk, with poor Mary, like a caricature of an Eton school-boy, 
dripping and shiveriug and sobbing in front of me. The hut we 
found, but it was empty. There was a bed with clean-looking 
gray blankets, and a rusty stove with wood piled by the side of 
it. Ellerton started a fire, and then Mrs. Prince turned us out. 
When she let me into the one room again Miss Amory was lying 
rolled in blankets on the bunk, with only the roll of brown hair 
on the top of her head visible. Mrs. Prince was improvising 
a sereen of blankets around her, and insisting that I should 
change my wet garments for some of those belonging to the 
owner of the hut. I did it, but I took them outside, between the 
house and the hillside, and shivered out of my own clothes and 
into the others, which consisted of trousers too long, a tailed 
coat of a peculiarly provincial cut, and a gray flannel shirt. My 
hat was floating about on the top of the lake, and after hanging 
my clothes by the side of Miss Amory’s behind the stove, I set 
I had to stand a fire of jokes from the rest of 
the party, who had come two by two. There were only two un- 
smiling faces, Miss Grey’s and her brother’s. My conscience did 
give an extra twinge as I looked at him. Everybody knew that 
he would give his life for Mary Amory, and that she treated him 
in a manner that might be called “ flirtution.” I knew, as weil 
as though I had heard the interview, that he had been pouring 
out to his sister his grief and anger at having me take his place 
to-day. As it turned out, J was sorry enough. 

It was quite seven o'clock before our clothes were dry, and 
then they bore a wrinkled and depressed look that loaned itself 
to the wearers. My hat, which had been a soft white felt, was 
a stiffened mass of muddy stains. Ifthere is anything that ut- 
terly deprives a man of self-respect it is a disreputable hat. 

There was some idle talk of giving up the moonlight ride to 
Lewis’s Springs (eight miles farther), and of riding back to Tomb- 
stone in time for a late dinner; but this Mrs. Prince vetoed. 
Another party was to meet them at Lewis’s Springs. Dinner had 
been sent down there; there was to be a camp-fire with chickens 
It would all be in readiness for us when 


off to recover it. 


broiled on hot stones. 
we got there. 

I didn’t want to go. I knew that Julia would be more than 
anxious, and while she might forgive me for rescuing a young 
lady from a watery grave, she would hardly be gracious under 
the additional information that I had made myself liable to 
rheumatism by participating in one of the frolies which she con- 
sidered -perniciously “ fast” in imperfectly dried clothing. I was 
about to make my excuses and retire, when I felt a hand on my 
sleeve. 

“Mr. Blair,’’ Mary Amory said, “ aren’t you cold?” 

“Oh, not very,” I said, lightly ; but I was. 

“Tam. I don’t want to go to Lewis’s Springs; I want to go 
home. We can reach there in an hour, and I can have some beef- 
tea and go to bed. Would you mind going home ?” 

“T think it 
would be wise for us both to get fresh clothing and rest as speed- 


*T was just thinking of excusing myself,” I said. 


ily as possible.” 

“Then let us go. Tell Mrs. Prince.” 

I rode ahead and gave our decision as a message from Miss 

Mrs. Prince demurred at first, and then said, “ Very 
You are sufficient chaperon, I suppose. Good-bye,” and 
we parted. 

We two had to ride for some distance across the pathless mésa, 
as we chose to strike the Charleston road again. Neither of us 
was very familiar with the way, but the moon was flooding plain 
and mountains with its white light, and we could not, with that 
guide, go very far wrong. But now and then I had noticed a current 
of air that seemed cooler than usual. It is supposed never to rain 
in Arizona during the winter months, but after turning my head 
half a dozen times, I became convinced that this was to be one of 
the exceptions that proved the rule. The clouds mounted higher 
aid higher, until the topmost billow obscured half the moon. We 
were just-entering the Clrrleston road that led to Tombstone, 
when Miss Amory noticed the sudden darkness, and at the same 
time the sound of galloping hoofs. It was during one of the 
Apache outbreaks that periodically furnish blood-curdling items 
to the newspapers, but seem to cause the acclimated Arizonian 
little uneasiness, unless he has a lonely ranch and a baby. The 
sound of a horse in the night would usually have given Mary 
Amory no emotion whatever, but the sudden darkness and the 
mysterious horse were the last straws that broke down the 
woman’s nerves, that had already been so sorely tried. 

Giving a hysterical sob, she said, “ Indians! Oh, Mr. Blair!” 
und, turning her horse back from the road, galloped into the mésa. 


Amory. 
well. 


There was nothing to do but foilow her. 
ing thing I could think of, but for several minutes she sobbed 
under her breath. As for me, I was still enough of a “ tender- 
foot” to have an uneasy sensation about the pit of my stomach at 
the thought of hostile Indians; but it seemed the sensible thing 
to me to turn the horses into the public road and make a break 
for it. I finally convinced her of this, as well as of the remote 
chance that the savages would attack any one so near a settle- 
ment; but now the clouds had completely blotted out the moon. 
and there was only the faintest light reflected from the unclouded 
portion of the sky. 
guide ourselves by the relative positions of the mountains. It 
was cold and it began torain. I took off my coat and made 
Miss Amory put it on. A vague thought went through my 
brain that Julia might be commonplace, but she certainly had 
never gotten me into any such scrape as this. 

We must have wandered over the plain for two hours, silent, 
wretched, drenched, when I saw, looming through the mist just 
in front of us, a small wooden house. The moon opportunely put 
its face through a rift in the clouds, and I saw where we were. 
It was the ‘shaft-house of the old Bronco mine. It showed us 
that we must have traveled in a circle, and we had struck the 
road again two miles below where we had originally come out. 
But it was a shelter from the rain, and when it should cease 
we had a straight way honie. I took Miss Amory from her horse. 
She was stiff and almost helpless from cold and exhaustion, and 
I half carried her into the house. It was dark as Krebus inside, 
and we were afraid to move more than a step at a time, for fear 
of falling into the shaft. I put my arm across her shoulders and 
held her while T felt in my pocket for my silver mateh-box, For 
all I knew it might be lying at the bottom of the San Pedro. But 


I said every sooth- 


Our way was lost, as we could no longer 
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it was not. I struck a match, and by its uncertain tlicker we 
saw a rough-boarded room with a boiler built into one side, and 
a biack hole in the door. All the hoisting machinery had been 
taken away. But, blessed sight! there was in one side an adobe 
fire-place, and it had evidently been, at some time not far distant, 
used by sdme stragglers with consciences as clear as ours, 


I felt that 
within the next dozen hours I would find that Julia was very 


it was not ghosts that weighed my spirits down. 


lively indeed. 
These 
cores of the Spanish bayonet are like compressed paper, and 


In the corner lay two huastily-chopped nigger-heads. 
burn with an intense and vivid heat. I put one in the fire-place 
and touched it off, and in all my life T have never felt anything 
so grateful as its glow. My shirt and vest clung to me, and for 
the first time Mary noticed my state of discomfort. 

“ Oh, Mr.. Blair, you must take your coat!” she cried. 
selfish I have been!” 

“No, indeed. You must keep it on. 
by the fire.” 

She took it off and attempted putting it over my shoulders. 
I resisted, holding her off. 

We were in the midst of a mimic struggle, when again, 
through the sounds of the dropg on the roof, came the sound of 
a galloping horse. It drew up abruptly in the road just under 
the cabin. I felt instinctively for the revolver that everybody 
always carries in Arizona, and realized with a groan that I had 
left it in the saddle-holster. I wondered if Julia would take my 
body home to bury it if I were killed under such compromising 
Mary 
Amory’s face was ghastly, and she drew herself behind. me, 


** How 


I do not need it here 


circumstances. There was somebody coming, evidently. 


clutching my shoulder. I hoped to heaven the intruder would 
There was a step on the rock before the door, 
and then that crazy structure of three warped boards was slowly 
I had hardly caught a view of the figure that stood 
there. when Mary flew past me and flung herself into his arms. 


take us for ghosts. 
opened. 

“Oh, Dick, my darling! have you come? I knew you'd find 
me!” and then she burst into sobs against his breast. 

I turned around and kicked the fire. 

“ This is rather a roundabout way to Tombstone, Mr. Blair,” 
he said, presently, after he had comforted Mary, and she had begun 
drying her eyes upon the handkerchief she had taken from his 
breast-pocket. There was a sarcastic note in his voice that would 
have brought out a sharp reply had not Mary broken in. 

* Mr. Blair has done everything, Dick, everything / It was all 

fault. I heard Indians galloping after us"”—there was a 
smile about the corners of Grey’s mustache—* and rode off into 
the mésa, and it got dark, and Mr. Blair gave me his coat. Oh, 
had an awful time! I thought I should die until I saw 
you.” 


my 


we 


And that girl looked at Grey as though he were an army for 


defense and a home for shelter. Her troubles were over. So 


were his, I imagine. A girl cannot coquet with a man to whom 
she has admitted so much. 

* How did you know we were here?” she asked. 

“IT saw the light,” he answered. He was kneeling before the 
fire looking at his watch. ‘ It is half-past twelve, he said. * Mary, 
could you ride home now ?” 

* Yes, indeed.” She was fresh as a rose. Love will stimulate 
a woman to any extent. 

“I thoroughly appreciate your kindness to Miss Amory, Mr. 
Blair,” he said turning to me. 

Maybe he did, but he didn't look it. T felt convinced that in 
his secret soul he considered the whole series of adventures as 
the result of a deep-laid plot upon my part, and that his own 
timely intervention had alone saved her from dire misfortune. 

“ But,” he went on, ‘* you mu8t see that it will be wiser if we 
It will be nothing 
home at this time of night—or an hour Jater—with me. It 
would be a great deal, with you.” 

“Certainly,” [ said. ‘“ You are quite right.” 

I’ went out with them, and he let me hold her horse while he 
gave her his hand into the saddle, and they rode away. The rain 


separate here. for Miss Amory to arrive at 


had ceased, and the moon was sailing peacefully on, the clouds 
whipping away in the distance. I went back into the shaft- 
house and threw on the remaining nigger-head. The dawn was 
just making a blue haze over everything when I pushed my way 
into Gates’s room in Charleston, and flung off my soggy boots and 
dump clothes. 

** Gates,” I said, as he sat up in bed and looked at me sleepily, 
“vet out of that bed and let me in. 
brandy? And have your man press out these clothes—and lend 
me a hat.” 

I had to tell him, under solemn promise of secrecy, the whole 
But I never told it to Julia. 


Where do you keep your 


story. 


IN FASHION’S 

HERE is such a growing preference for antique fashions, that 
portraits of famous beauties of a century or two ago are 
frequently consulted for many items. of the toilette, one of the 
most important being coiffures. Historic styles are seen now 
and then, and the Louis XVi., not averse to ripples for light 
hair, is also friendly to puffs, with gems and feather tips for full 
dress. Much more hair will be worn after this than for some 
time past, and, undoubtedly, handsome, stately women are not at 
their best with a meagre coiffure. There is a great deal to be told 
of the treatment of the Hair and of the selection of extra curls, 
puffs, and switches; much more than this small space will per- 
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THE SKELETON BANG, 
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mit. Frequently the front hair will become dead and harsh 
from the use of hot irons and the like, and a respite is imperative. 
Again, one’s hair will not keep in curl during the hot weather, 
when perspiration defies frizzes, and so a false bang is advisable. 
The skeleton bang shown in the illustration is by far the most 
desirable front piece to wear in lieu of one’s own hair. The styles 
are many, some being in the shape of an ordinary frisette ; others 
having long side pieces which are carried to the back hair. They 
are all of actual feather weight, and the prices vary according to 
the quality of the material used and the artistic skill necessary to 
produce a most perfect imitation of nature. 

In creating a coiffure the hair should be arranged in a style 
becoming to the contour of the head and the shape of the face 
and features, and particularly does this become necessary with 
elaborate and tasteful costumes and a delicately-moulded figure, 
A pretty style of hair-dressing for 
young ladies is that given in the illustration, which shows the 
hair low down in the neck. However, as the warm season ap- 


to avoid unpleasant contrasts. 


wr / 





as ' 
YOUNG LADY’S COIFFURE. 


proaches, the hair will be more generally brought up to the top 
of the head. The Greek knot, with plenty of fluffy curls, and 
confined by a fillet, is ever a pretty style for young women with 
blonde hair and shapely heads, but must be followed cautiously. 
A style niuch in vogue just now is to have the hair waved, or 
onduli. There is an iron especially for the purpose, and it takes 
Hard or limp hair takes 
a much longer time to operate on successfully than soft, naturally 
With the latter style of hair the undulation will last 
for a fortnight, while limp 


about three-quarters of an hour to do it. 
eurly hair, 


hair requires the operation 
renewed 
But this style only suits 
certain faces, the hair 
must be dressed on the top 
of the head. i 

The style in switches has 
materially changed in the 
last few years, the present 
light 
fluffy switch, by all 
the best and prettiest ever 


more frequently. 


as 


style being a and 


odds 


made, being as nearly per- 
fect as possible. These are 
the convent switches, made 
of all long hair, and—wher- 
ever possible—of curly hair, 
and can be arranged in any 
style to suit everybody’s 
The “ Marie Antoin- 
ette” is a switch of feather 


taste. 


weight, and costs from five 
The Eng- 
lish fashions of hair-dress- 





dollars upward. 


THE “ ONDULI.” 


ing reach us about a year 
after their adoption over 
there. Their present style is so frizzy and has such a “wiggy ” 
appearance that it is to be hoped we will not accept it at all. 
In most cases it has the most “ scrambled ” appearance possible, 
and on a short woman her head appears too big for her body. 

A lady with a long face should dress her hair on the back of 
her head and the fringe should be brought well over the temples, 
the idea being to broaden the face as much as possible; while 
any one with a broad forehead should wear as litule hair on the 
temples as possible, and dress it high. One with a low forehead 
should keep the hair off the front, and arrange a few curls on 
the temples. The bad effect of high cheek-bones can be modified 
very much by a careful arrangement of the hair. A hair-dresser, 
as well as a modiste, or a milliner, if a true artist, can tell at a 
glance what style is most becoming to one, and the verdict 
should be a decisive one. 

For information, thanks are due to L. Shaw. 





Catt 


GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, 

ENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, who died in Wash- 
G ington on the 21st ultimo, was the last of the six full gen- 
erals of the Confederacy. He graduated from West Point in 1829, 
in the same class with General Robert EK. Lee, and ranked Lee 
at the outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, being his senior as a 
general in the Confederate army. He achieved his principal dis- 
tinction as commander of the Army of the Tennessee, 
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LIFE INSURANCE.—CONDENSED REPLIES. 


AM under many obligations to correspondents who, from week 

to week, write me pleasant and cheerful words of commenda- 
tion. So many inquiries have accumulated on my desk that my 
replies this week will have to be brief. It is my purpose to 
answer every correspondent as promptly as possible. 

I said, the other day, that I had an inquiry regarding the 
Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company, and that I would 
give an answer after investigation. I have secured a copy of 
the annual report for the past fiscal year of the Commercial Alli- 
ance, whose office is at 45 Broadway, New York, and find that 
the company’s income during the year was over $456,000, and its 
disbursements $224,000; that the gross assets reached the lib- 
eral figure of $358,000, and that the net surplus is $212,000. The 
company has a total business in force of over $17,000,000, and its 
annual statement shows cash assets of $246.46 to every $100 
of liabilities. This is one of the best statements that the com- 
pany has made, and the fuct that its capital has been further 
strengthened recently by an increase of from $150,000 to $200,000, 
all of which has been subscribed, indicates that it is entering 
upon a new career of prosperity. 

A correspondent at Washington, D. C., is kind enough to 
send me some correspondence in reference to the Iron Hall, em- 
bracing a defense of that organization. I am much obliged for 
the information given me. I must not be understood as opposed 
to fraternal insurance. I think it has a wide field for operation, 
and that it does a great deal of good. It certainly offers oppor- 
tunities for insurance to many persons of limited means, who 
would not otherwise think of insuring, and thus to provide for 
their own future, as well as the future of their families. 

But there is a choice among these fraternal companies—a de- 
cided choice—as there is a choice in everything. The Iron Hall 
muy continue to flourish. It certainly has had an extraordinary 
growth. But, so far as safety and security are concerned, 7 
would prefer insurance in one of the strong, well-established old- 
line or level-premium companies. Those who are in the Iron 
Hali have thus far managed its affairs with a great deal of suc- 
cess, and it has thus escaped the calamities that have overtaken 
many other similar societies that have been mismanaged or hen- 
dled by extravagant officers. 

From Dover, N. H.,a gentleman writes to ask what I think of 
the clause in the savings endowment policy issued by the Connec- 
ticut General of Hartford, and which provides a cash surrender 
value, after the payment of a stipulated number of premiums. 
I reply: I have had some experience with this company. Nearly 
twenty years ago I took out one of these policies, under the in- 
ducement of a friend who was in the business, and who said that 
it would return me, at the end of twenty years, $2,500 or the 
face of the policy. It has cost me about $50 a vear, and I am now 
told, as | approach the end of the period of twenty years, that 
instead of $2,500 I will realize only about $1,000. Of course 
the company will lay the blame upon its agent. Nevertheless, I 
shall elways hold the company responsible for having an agent 
who was unfit or unworthy to represent it, if it is honest. I do 
not see what my correspondent can do but accept the situation 
and take his policy as a straight life insurance, for which he pays 
a pretty stiff price. 

A Carbon, Wyo., correspondent asks for information in refer- 
ence to the North American Accident Association of Chicago. I 
find no statement of its business in the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of New York State. If a company 
is strong and healthy it usually seeks New York, which is the 
best insurance field it can find. 

From Saratoga, Wyo., * F. W. G.” asks in reference to the 
Penn Mutual of Philadelphia. He says he holds a limited life 
policy on the accumulated-surplus plan. The Penn Mutual is a 
fairly good company, not a very large one, and the policy men- 
tioned is really of the tontine kind, to which so much objection 
has been raised. 

From Guyandotte, W. Va., I have an inquiry in reference to 
the Provident Savings Life Insurance Society of New York “as 
a safe investment.” This is a small company, whose destinies 
are largely in the hands of a man of considerable notoriety in in- 
surance circles. It reports assets for 1889 of $676,000, and had 
15,000 policies in force, most of them not very large. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that while it issued about 5,000 new policies during 
the year, half that number of policies lapsed or ceased to be in 
force. 

Some one writes me from Nashville, Tenn., stating that he 
has taken out a policy in the Home Benefit Association of 137 
Broadway, New York, and supposed that it was in the Home 
Life Insurance Company of 254 Broadway. He says: “I see 
that your article speaks highly of the Home Life, but you have 
not said much about the Home Benefit.” The Home Life, accord- 
ing to its last annual report, is a prosperous company. The 
Iiome Benefit Association, if its annual report is to be taken as 
evidence of its size and strength, is not to be compared with the 
Home Life. If my correspondent took his policy under misrep- 
resentations, he should not hesitate to demand that the matter 
be remedied. 

I have been asked to express my opinion on the action of Su- 
perintendent Pierce, the new Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, in readmitting to business in this State the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association, which had been refused a license by Mr. 
Pierce’s predecessor. I learn from unquestioned authority that 
the company has complied with all the severe and exacting re- 
quirements of this State, and has demonstrated to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the Insurance Department that it has kept faith with 
its patrons in New York, so that Superintendent Pierce was fully 
justified in promptly readmitting it tothis State. The Massachu- 
setts Benetit Association paid to the beneficiaries of deceased 
members of this State last year nearly $300,000, and the action 
of Superintendent Pierce ‘is generally commended, even by the 
competitors of the association. Its readmission must be grate- 
fully appreciated by its many patrons. Superintendent Pierce 
has taken hold of the Insurance Department with commendable 
vigor, and is already winning general commendation. 

A New York City correspondent asks for information in refer- 
ence to the Triennial Benefit League of Brooklyn, which proposes 
at the end of three years to give $400 to its members in return 
for monthly assessments of $2.50 and quarterly dues of $1. I 
have fully expressed myself in reference to these semi-lottery 
schemes. Have nothing to do with them. If you do you will, 
in the end, regret it. 

From St. Louis I have an inquiry in reference to the Mer- 
chants’ Life Asscciation. “Is this a good and safe plan? 
Would you recommend a man of thirty-two to take a $5,000 
policy in this or the Mutual Benefit of New Jersey?” inquires 
my correspondent. I do not find in the last Missouri Insurance 
Report any mention of the company spoken of. It must be a 
new one, and from the literature my correspondent sends me I 
am inclined to think it has not developed great strength. My 
judgment is that if he wants assessment insurance he can do bet- 
ter and be safer with the Mutual Reserve of New York City; 
and if he wants old-line insurance, he should consult any one of 
the largest and most prosperous New York concerns, 


Ske Herm. 
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A RIVER STEAMER TAKING ON BOARD REFUGEES FROM THE SUBMERGED DISTRICTS.—-DRAWN BY W. L. SHEPPARD. 


A CREVASSE ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI.—DRAWN BY J. BECKER. 


SPRING FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER.—From Skercurs py C. Upuam.—[See Pace 148,] 
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WALL STREET SKETCHES. 
CURIOUS change has come over Wail Street men. The 
brokers no longer wear flashy clothes, drink innumerable 
bottles of champagne, and talk lightly of their night-life 
about town. There area few of the old-time hilarious brokers 
left, but the majority of them are men of an entirely different 
stamp. The ideal broker to-day is a quiet, energetic, studious, 
and attentive business man. He studies the Wall Street market 
as a banker studies finance, and the wild, harum-scarum and gam- 
bling spirit has entirely disappeared from the ranks. <A group 
of ten or a dozen of the more prominent brokers to-day would 
suggest a theological seminary rather than the Stock Exchange. 
« * * 

Washington E. Conner has the appearance of a rather dys- 
peptic Methodist clergyman. When men are talking business to 
him his face takes on a look of heavy, logy, almost sodden in- 
difference and his eyes gaze with 4 polite but not particularly 
interested expression out of the nearest window. He does not 
seem to be paying any particular attention to the words of the 
man who is talking to him, but a slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Conner is apt to convince anybody who presumes too much upon 
his appeardnce of indifference that there has been an important 
mistake somewhere in his calculation. He is probably the sharp- 
est man, in a speculative way, on the Street, and he acts with re- 
markable swiftness when the market gets into one of its wab- 
bling fits and no one knows which way it is going to flop. Mr. 
Conner may occasionally be seen curled up in the corner of a 
railroad car looking sadly out of the window, and he is at other 
times visible gazing with solemn unhappiness over the stern of 
his magnificent yacht. On the elevated train he sits twirling his 
tingers and looking at them steadfastly. His health is not good, 
and it may be that he occasionally thinks of that; however, there 
is a well-grounded suspicion that most of his moments of soli- 
tude are devoted to a keen and remorseless analysis of the 


market. 
« *% 


Addison Cammack knows more about figures than any other 
man within a mile of Trinity Church. He is thick set, heavy, 
and a trifle ponderous, and, in point of experience and judgment, 
one of the most intelligent men in New York. His knowledge 
is of an all-around character, which cannot be said of the major- 
ity of Wall Street men. When a Presidential election is on, peo- 
ple who talk with Mr. Cammack are apt to be surprised by the 
manner in which he rolls off figures to support any argument 
that he may happen to be advancing at the time. He remem- 
bers the number of votes cast in all the different States, and, in 
some instances. in-some of the more prominent counties; he has 
te votes of former years at his tongue’s end, and he applies the 
sefence of figures in books as well as finance. Indeed, this 
mathematical turn of his mind finds vent in a thousand different 
directions. He is one of the few men in active business life who 
hus managed to reduce his age by twenty-five years in the 
course of a few months. This occurred when Mr. Cammack 
married a beautiful young woman in Washington. The curt and 
crusty boss of the Street developed after his marriage into a man 
of great polish and courtesy. The iron claws are still there, but 
there is now a surface of velvet. Sometimes the boys find it out 
when they go through the ceremony which is usually referred 
to in Wall Street as “ monkeying the old inan.” 


+ * 


The always interesting personality in Dan Lamont is growing 
to be of more interest to Wall Street men every day. Mr. 
Lamont’s pervading idea in life is to keep as much out of sight 
as possible. Nobody ever sees him, and yet he is a power that is 
felt down town. Early in the morning he slides into the big 
Mills Building quietly, tiptoes into his office, closes a door or two, 
and remains in seclusion until half-past five or six o’clock. Then 
he tiptoes lightly out, descends to the street, enters a cab, pulls 
the blind half-way down, and is driven home. Nobody can get him 
out to dinner, and he does not see reporters.. Wall Street is apt 
to forget that he exists, for a time, and then something is devel- 
oped that rather shakes the sensibilities of the brokers, and atten- 
tion is again called to the fact that Mr. Lamont is apparently in 
practical command of the great fortunes of William C. Whitney, 
Oliver Payne, and the rich Philadelphians who make up the syn- 
dicates which the ex-private secretary to Mr. Cleveland directs. 

«* * 

Of the Philadelphia capitalists, probably Widener and Elkins 
are the most famous in Wall Street. One was formerly a butcher 
and the other a small dealer in poultry. It would probably be 
difficult for either one of them to tell how maby millions he is 
worth at the present time. Elkins has a broad, high forehead, 
white hair, regular features, and a white mustache. Widener is 
thick set, sturdy, and rather fond of maintaining long periods of 
silence. Both of these heavy operators ure exceptionally modest 
and amiable men. They own the railroads and gas companies of 
two or three of the big cities, including Chicago and Boston, and 
they seem to be reaching out in what Might be called an octopus- 
like manner in New York. ~ 

o.7 m 

It is rather odd that there should be so much confusion in the 
public mind concerning the identity of the Gould and Vanderbilt 
families. It is usually supposed that there are only two of the 
Goulds actively engaged in Wall Street—Jay and his son George 
—but there is another son, Edward by name, who is a good deal 
more of a plunger than either of the others, and who has stirred 
things up in Wall Street on several occasions. He is of medium 
height, with a closely-trimmed black beard, heavy eyes, and sleek 
hair. The older brother, George, looks like a Cuban and has none 
of the speculative nature of the junior son. George is conven- 
tional and conservative. Jay Gould no longer looks like the 
fumiliar caricatures of him in the illustrated papers. His beard 
and hair are almost white, and he has changed the fashion ot 
wearing both of them. The beard is clipped quite short now, and 
the hair is so long that it overlaps the tips of the great financier’s 


ears. 
ae : * 


None of the Vanderbilts trade regularly in Wall Street, but 
the interests of the family are so numerous there that they are all 
to be found in the neighborhood of the Stock Exchange at various 
times during the week. Cornelius, the head of the fumily and the 
oldest son, has a deeply-lined and alwost dissipated-looking face, 





yet he is a strong Sabbatarian, a director of Sunday-schools, and 
he prays aloud without embarrassment. His brother, William 
K., looks younger and happier than Cernelius. He, too, has a 
hundred millions or more. His friends are anxious to keep him 
out of the brokers’ hands. It was William K. who dropped 
seven millions in Wall Street during the late William H. Vander- 
bilt’s life. Frederick Vanderbilt, the third son, is an exception- 
ally quiet and unostentatious young man, and when he goes to 
Wall Street it is in a brougham and with a good deal of secrecy. 
Recently all the Vanderbilts have fixed upon one firm of brokers, 
and as a consequence fewer reports are flying about concerning 
their movements and designs. Of course men representing such 
extraordinary railroad interests as the Vanderbilts do are sure to 
be watched jealously when they go to the Street. They are not, 
as a rule, particularly anxious to have their designs known. 











THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE British House of Com- 
mons, which had its ori- 
gin in early Anglo-Saxon pol- 
itv, and which for four and a 
half centuries has been the 
bulwark of popular rights in 
England, is possibly the most 
interesting legislative body in 
the world. And it has never 
possessed greater interest to 
the student of affairs than dur- 
ing the last few years, when it 
has dealt with questions of the 
highest importance, both as 
concerns the future of British intluence internationally and the 
autonomy of the empire. The questions of Irish Home Rule, of 
religious disabilities, of the enlargement of the suffrage, and 
kindred problems, have an interest everywhere for meu who are 
concerned in the progress of the race, and it may be said with 
truth that the debates in the Commons engage more largely the 
attention of the world than those of any other legislative body. 
Of course, in all recent debates Mr. Gladstone has been the 
central figure. As the Liberal leader and the ablest English ad- 
voeate of the principle of local self-government for Ireland, he 
challenges the attention of every observer. It is to be said, too, 
that his natural vigor, notwithstanding his advanced years, re- 
mains unabated, and that in debate he is the same leonine and 
masterful man as in former years. In the illustrations given on 
another page we. show him in two or three phases of his char- 
acter as a Commoner. Oue picture represents him in the atti- 
tude of addressing the House on the Religious Disabilities bill, 
and another presents him at a moment of excitement when, with 
peculiar emphasis and energy, he is replying to the assault of an 
opponent. In another picture he is shown as quietly and in a 
dreamful fashion listening to the reply of a Tory leader. Our 
pictures also include one of the Speaker opening the House of 
Commons, which is always an occasion of peculiar “fuss and 
feathers.” Then we have the Speaker as the object of friendly 
greetings from the members of the House, and in another picture 
the entrance of a noble member is illustrated, when “all the 
world und the rest of mankind ” is obliged to stand aside, that he 
may have free course and proper homage as he enters the House. 
Another picture shows the tumultuous condition of the House 
when about half the members are anxious to catch the Speaker's 
eye. While our own House of Representatives is hardly a model 
of good order, it certainly is true that the House of Commons 
can rival its confusion whenever it fairly sets about it. 








-. DRIVING THE SILVER SPIKE. 
N the 14th day of February occurred in the outskirts of the 
city of Blaine, in the State of Washington, the most north- 
western corner of the United States, one of the most important 
events ever witnessed on the Pacific coast, the driving of the 
silver spike which completed the first railway connection between 
the State of Washington and British Columbia. 

The British Columbia people have built twenty miles of the 
north end of the line, which they. call the New Westminster 
Southern, while a Washington company has constructed the 
southern end, some sixty miles, which they call the Fairhaven 
aud Southern, thus completing rail connection from California 
north to Vancouver, B. C. 

The constructors were ready on the 14th to close the gap 
officially, so that day was fixed upon for a grand celebration, 
which was to be attended by notables from both sides of the 
international boundary line. 

About 10 A. M. excursion trains arrived from either side at the 
boundary line, where an arch had been erected over the railroad, 
and also over the international boundary, and where a rail and a 
tie had been removed. Lieutenant-Governor Hugh Nelson, of 
British Columbia, stepped to the line on the British side. and 
Lieutenant-Governor Charles A. Laughton. of Washiugton, on the 
United States side, and the two distinguished gentlemen shook 
hands across, while the crowd cheered and the bands played. 
Then the tie was replaced, the rail was laid, and Governor Nel- 
son and Governor Laughton drove home the spikes. While 
Governor Laughton prepared to strike with his hammer he stopped 
a moment, and turning to the venerable Governor Nelson, said: 
* Honored sir, I hope all the blows ever struck between our two 
nations will be of the nature of these,” which was the signal for 
loud cheering. After the spikes were driven, Mrs. Nelson and 
Mrs. Laughton were each presented with a coin-silver hammer 
with which they tapped the spikes, and then, after a prayer by 
an attending clergyman, the two locomotives drew back and 
came together under the arch. This last was the most impres- 
sive ceremony of the day, and when the band played “God Save 
the Queen ”'-* America,” the national air of both nations, a 
mighty shout went up. 
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The people then gathered at the Opera House in Blaine, only 
about half a mile from the scene, and congratulatory addresses 
were delivered by mayors of New Westminster, B. C., Blaine and 
Fairhaven. Washington, and the officers of the railroad and other 
prominent men present. 

After the addresses two thousand people partook of a free 
hanquet provided by the citizens of Blaine, and the proceedings 
of the day were at an end. JOSEPH W. Dorr. 


THE OLD FRENCH MARKET IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 
HE old French Market, built in 1813, situated near Jackson 
Square, in New Orleans, is one of the conspicuous “ sights ” 
of the metropolis of the South. In all its aspects it is wonder- 
fully picturesque and attractive. Sunday morning, about five 
o'clock, is the best time to view the market. Purties drive in 
from the suburbs to take early breakfast; and many a pompous 
butler sends home provisions for the entire week. Vegetables, 
eggs, and other articles, instead of being sould by measure or 
weight, are offered by the plateful for a picayune, or some other 
arbitrary sum. 


NOTES OF THE NEW YORK STAGE. 
“¥.) UCH has been expected of the production of Alphonse 
Daudet’s “ Betrothed”” at the Garden Theatre. The cast 
is strong and promises excellent things. Manager French is giv- 
ing a splendid reputation to his delightful new play-house. 

The welcome that New York always extends to Fanny Daven- 
port is notable and noticeable. Her return to this city for an 
engagement at the Broadway Theatre led to a very large sale of 
seats, and showed that Miss Davenport has not lost her hold. 

That enterprising man of nerve and business, J. M. Hill, is 
getting ready to bring out something of decided interest at the 
Standard. If what is said about it, particularly of its scenic 
effects, is true, it will be one of the great successes of the 
season. 

“Wealth” at Palmer’s Theatre, with FE. S. Willard in the 
leading part, seems to attract good audiences. But it is nota 
play that gives Mr. Willard opportunities worthy of his reputa- 
tion and his ability. It does not promise as long a run as some 
other of Mr. Palmer’s seiections. 

The Star Theatre has started “The Power of the Press” for a 
long run. From the scenic standpoint it is superb. The cast is 
large, well-selected, painstaking, and as successful as the limits 
of the play will permit. The picture of Miss Minnie Seligman. 
herewith presented, shows this sprightly, ambitious, and deserv- 
ing actress in one of the best parts of the melodrama. 

The shock of Mr. Barrett’s sudden death was not felt alone in 
theatrical circles. It was an event that touched a sympathetic 
chord in the heart of every American. Mr. Barrett’s pluck. his 
indomitable will, his real grit, had won him the highest rank in 
his profession, and if Americans appreciate anything, it is the gift 
of making one’s self—of establishing from humble beginnings the 
rank of true genius. I urged my readers the other day to see 
Edwin Booth while he was yet upon the stage. I little thought 
that Barrett would precede his associate in his * taking off.” 

The advertising agent is coming to be the most fruitful ad- 


junct of the successful New York theatre. He understands his 


work thoroughly and does it well. and sometimes succeeds in 
making a play a financial success which on its merits would be 
nothing but a dead failure. A play that gets fairly started 
always emphasizes its running powers by some sort of an anni- 
versary performance. Thus the occasion of the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth performance of “* Poor Jonathan” at the Casino 





MISS MINNIE SELIGMAN IN “THE POWER OF THE PRESS.” 


ov Easter night was a souvenir performance. The seventy-fifth 
performance of “ A Straight Tip” at the New Park Theatre af- 
forded an opportunity for the distribution of souvenirs in the 
shape of packages of perfurne neatly done up. The one hundredth 
performance of * Reilly aud the 400” at Harrigan’s, as well as 
the fiftieth of the “* Nominee” at the Bijou, were all celebrated 
according to the style of the day. Even my lithesome and per- 
ennial friend, Tony Pastor, seized an opportunity recently to 
celebrate the twenty-sixth anniversary of his successful manage- 
ment with a souvenir performance—tiowers, recalls, cheers, huz- 
zas, etc, Well, after all, I like it, THE STROLLER, 
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JAMES G. B. WOOLWORTH, 


Tue NEW PROPRIETOR OF THE GRAND UNton HOTEL, 
SARATOGA. 
HE Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga Springs, New York, has 
changed hands at last, and wiil now pass into the posses- 
sion of a gentleman who is thoroughly equipped, financially, per- 
sonally, and professionally, tor the conduct of such a magnifi- 
cent summer resting-place. 

Mr. James G. B. Woolworth, of New York City, is the new 
proprietor, who will in reality be the first absolute proprietor of 
the hotel since the Lelands guided its destinies some years ago. 
He has the house for a long term of years, and derives his title 
to the property directly from the owners. 

The Grand Union, which had been overhauled last year and 
was deemed most comfortable and perfect in appointment, will 
be renovated by Mr. Woolworth this spring, and several new 
features will be added for the benefit of ladies and children. 

Where the Grand Union now stands has been located the 
leading hotel of Saratoga for almost one hundred yegrs. Its en- 
vironments are indisputably the best in Saratoga. It is, as it 
were, in the very lap of the health-giving springs. On the north 
side is the famous Hathorn Spring, on the south the Congress, 
and on every side are lovely roadways and promenades, sheltered 
and cooled by wide-spreading, majestic trees as ancient as the 
historical events which have lent to Saratoga its geographical 
importance. It would be difficult to find in any part of this con- 
tinent a house at once so accessible and yet so free from the 
annoyances common to great summer resorts. 

But it is not nevessary to go into any elaboration of patent 
facts. The foregoing reference to them is made merely for the 
purpose of stating conjunctively that Mr. Woolworth has deter- 
mined and promises to still further enhance the beauties and 
increase the advantages heretofore known, and by the applica- 





YORK.—JAMES G. B. 


NEW WOOLWORTI. 


and prog- 
under his 


tion of the appliances of nineteenth-century culture 
ress to make the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga, 
proprietorship, the greatest and most completely appointed sum- 
mer hotel in the world—one to which all classes and conditions 
of American citizens will be welcome and be glad to come. 

But who is Mr. James G. B. Woolworth, whose portrait is 
given herewith? In a word, he isa self-made man; one of those 
typical Americans who, born of a sturdy and energetic race in 
the agricultural districts, have come to New York and carved 
out niches in this community fo: themselves. Mr. Woolworth 
began his life in Lewis County, New York, and spent his boy- 
hood on the shores of the lower Jakes overlooking Canada. Like 
Leonard Jerome, Roswell P. Flower, and other prominent men 
who became factors in the commercial and financial prosperity of 
the Empire State, James Woolworth acquired his principles and 
his stamina from sturdy pioneers who, with broad axes and stal- 
wart arms, made clearings in the wilderness, on which flourish- 
ing cities, seats of learning, churches, and busy factories now 
stand—civilization’s army of occupation. His ancestors were 
strong New England pioneers, who fought for that liberty which 
has blessed this continent for more than a century. Levi 
Woolworth was at the battle of Bunker Hill, and it is said of him 
that when his canteen was cut from his side by a bullet and 
rolled down the hill he left the ranks and coolly following the 
canteen down to the enemies lines, said: ** The durned red coats 
Levi Woolworth was born in Suffield, Conn., 
Josiah 


sha’n’t have this.” 
in 1757, and, with his brother, was surveyor of roads. 
Woolworth, another ancestor, born in 1753, was at the soldiers’ 
reunion at Lowville, Lewis County, in 1826. Rev. Aaron Wool- 
worth, born October 25th, 1763, was ordained August 30th, 1787, 
and settled at Bridgehampton, Long Island. He died September 
Ist, 1844. His son, Samuel B. Woolworth, LL.D., born De- 
cember 15th, 1800, was secretary to the Board of Regents, State 
of New York, for twenty-five years. Before this he was prin- 


cipal of Cortland University, Homer, Cortland County, for 
twenty-two years. He founded this institution, Another of 
Mr. J. G. B. Woolworth’s relatives, Judge Richard Wool- 


worth, the youngest son of Rev. Aaron Woolworth, was Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New York for many years, and resided 
at Syracuse, where he died in 1883. Eugene B. Woolworth, of 
Turin, Lewis County, N. Y., the greatest manufacturer of woolen 
yarn of all kinds at Lyonsdale, N. Y., is another of the offshoots 
of the Woolworths who carved their way New York 
State through the northern wilderness over eighty years ago. 


into 
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The parent stock of this great family tree were Timothy 
Woolworth, born 1722, and wedded, June 3d, 1747, to Merey 
Olds, of Suffield, Conn. They had a large family, including 
Phineas, from whom Mr. Woolworth claims direct lineal descent. 
He came from Granville, Mass., in 1806 with his three boys, 
Thaddeus, Chuuncey, and Jasper, with an ox team. to Albany 
first, thence west through the Adirondack woods. They marked 
the trees and hewed a path for over one hundred and sixty miles, 
until they iocated a claim in Deer River Valley, beginning half a 
mile south of the present village of Copenhagen, town of Den- 
mark, and just above High Falla They took up a tract of seven 
hundred acres of land, now occupied by the sons of Morgan Lewis, 
an. which is known now as Nathan-Clarke’s furm, and the flats 
beyond. John Lewis now resides upon the farm taken up by 
Reuben Robbins in 1820. 

On this farm was born Emeline Robbins, who married Chaun- 
cey Newell Woolworth, Phineas’s grandson, and son of Chauncey, 
one of the three who came from Granville with their father, 

Mr. James G. B. Woolworth’s grandfather was Chauncey, the 
son of Phineas, and he has inherited ali the characteristics which 
in them were the factors of the fortunes of themselves and a iarge 
section of the Empire State. 

He volunteered to defend Sackett’s Harbor against the British 
in 1812, served until the close of the war, and was an educated 
man, having enjoyed the tuition of Timothy Cooley, of Massa- 
chusetts, as a private pupil in his family. 

It may be said in closing that Mr. Woolworth is nicely 
equipped for the hotel business. He Jearned all 
victualing department in the most practical way on the farm 
and in the grocery and meat market business, both of which 
he toiled at as boy and young man. Furthermore, he is well 
educated, his preceptors in literature being Professor Barnes of 
the high school, Professor Gardner and wife and Professor 
Houghton at Hungerford’s Collegiate Institute, Adams, N. Y. 
His preceptors in the hotel business after he came to New 
York were Henry Milford Smith and son. It will thus be seen 
that Mr. Woolworth is an experienced hotel man, and hav- 
ing invested his money in the Grand Union, can naturally be 
expected to make a magnificent success of the undertaking. 
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WALL STREET. — STRUGGLING 
SUPREMACY. 


HE struggie of the buils, under the leadership of former bear 
operators, for supremacy in Wall Street is becoming warmer. 

From week to week, every time tle bulls give the market an up- 
ward twist, some unfortunate event occurs in the shape of gold 
shipments, bank failures, financiai troubles abroad, or something 
else that enables the bears to turn upon their opponents and rend 
them. There is no doubt that the bulls have an advantage. As 
one of them said: “If Providence will only give us a chance of 
three or four wecks at this market, we will stiffen it up and start 


FOR 


the bears on a run.” 

The declaration of a quarterly dividend of one per cent. on 
Rock Island came at a time when the bulls needed comfort. The 
prompt action of the Treasury Department in refusing to deliver 
gold bullion for export to speculative bankers led the latter to 
the circulation of various preposterous reports, to the effect that 
the Government was preparing to suspend gold payments. The 
mere rumor of such a thing unsettled values; but as soon as 
common sense asserted itself, and the public came to know that 
the refusal to give gold bars instead of gold coin was based 
on precedents established by other governments, the little scare 
subsided and the market strengthened. 

There is a general expectation that we shal! send out consid- 
erable more goldin the next thirty days; but there are those who 
believe that the new Treasury regulations will have a depressing 
effect on gold exports and will tend to restrict shipments. That 
has been my impression all aloug, and it is for this reason that | 
have urged Congress and the Treasury Department to secure the 
authority recently conferred upon the latter. 

My “tip” on the Rio Grande Western stock will be justified. 
I understand that there is to be a stock privilege offered to 
the preferred.-if it is not to the common, and that the preferred 
is to be made a regular five per cent. dividend-payer. The 
phenomenal increase in the earnings of this road justifies great 
expectations as to its future. The same parties who have de- 
veloped this property are handling Terre Haute, and it is pre- 
dicted that its common stock (now selling around 30) will within 
a vear see 50 or 60, and will be well on the high-road to becom- 
ing a dividend-payer. These are “ pointers” that I give only for 
the benefit of those who can buy stocks and put them away with 
peace and patience. 

A correspondent at St. Louis asks if I believe there is any 
money in the St. Louis, Arkansas and Texas Second Trust Re- 
ceipts, selling, “all assessments paid,” at about 18.° These 
trust receipts, I learn, are being picked up by some of the most 
earefui men on Wall Street, mostly friends of Mr.Gould, I have 
no doubt that when the reorganization scheme is carried out 
these securities will net handsome returns, They are certainly 
selling at a very low figure. 

From Cheyenne, Wyo., I have the following inquiry : 

** JASPER,’ CARE FRANK Lesiik, New York: A client of mine de- 
sires to know your opinion as to the solidity of the Mutual Land and 
Building Syndicate of Jersey City, N. J.; also of feasibility and desirabil- 
ity of their plan of loaning money. 0 

Iam unable to answer my correspondent’s question without 
some knowledge of what the syndicate he speaks of promises to 
do. There is a multitude of such concerns, and for the most part 
I do not recommend investment in any of them. 

From Butte City, Montana, a * Constant Reader” writes 
* Jasper” in reference to a mining property which he desires to 
sell. Ile says it can be had on a working bond for twelve 
months for $150,000; that it is open to inspection by experts, 
and that the reason home capital cannot be obtained to develop 
it ig beeause the State has a population of only 160,000 and 
depends almost entirely upon Eastern capitalists for money, The 
sworn statement of the Silver Bow Sample Works in reference 
to the value of the ore in the mine referred to shows that the 
property is exceeding!y rich in both silver and gold. My corre- 
spondent thinks that it should not be difficult to tind capital to 


levelop such a mine. Probably it will not be a hard task, and 
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if any of my readers wish to inquite about it I shall be very 
happy to give them information. 

“Ignoramus ” writes from New York City as follows 

“To ‘Jasper.’ Dear Sir :—Can you tell me if a farm mortgage, 
in the event of the failure of a mortgage company, is still good as 
against the property ey ny to the holder thereof (it having been 
assigned and guaranteed to him by said company). or in the case of 
such failure does his claim go up in the general collapse. And can you 
tell me as to the credit and financial standing of the Western Farm 
Mortgage Trust Company, of Denver, Colorado, and if this company is 
one of the thirty-nine companies licensed by the State of New York 
to do business in the State ? 

* Also, will you be good enough to inform me where and to whom to 
apply for Mr. Preston’s* First Annual Report on Foreign Mortgage 
Companies,’ lately presented to the Legislature, he being the commis 
sioner appointed to investigate and license such companies. 

‘If you can inform me in these matters, you will very much oblige. 

“This report, to any one contemplating an investment of this 
character, must be very valuable, I should think.” 

In reference to the claim of the holder of the mortgage, every- 
thing, of course, depends upon the stipulations. If he holds the 
mortgage bond of a debenture company, of course he can expect 
simply to have his claim against the company as one of its bond- 
holders, though he still retains his interest in the mortgages 
reserved to secure the bonds in the class to which his own be- 
longs. If, however, my correspondent has an assigned and guar- 
anteed mortgage, it would still hold, regardless of the misfortunes 
of the parent company. Of course, if the latter has failed, its 
guarantee will be of little value, but the mortgage is still there 
with all its powers to protect the lender. The question is one 
that should properly go to a lawyer skilled in such matters, and 
who could look at all the papers. 

The other two inquiries of my correspondent should be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Charles M. Preston, Superintendent of Banks, 
Albany, N. Y. He will, no doubt, be very glad to forward a copy 
of his annual report to “ Ignoramus.” 

From Beatrice, Neb., “8. 8. G.” writes to “ Jasper”: “ Will 
you please inform us through the columns of FRaNK LESsLir’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, of which I am an old subscriber, 
something in regard to the value of the stock of the Mexican 
Central Telegraph and Telephone Company. Is the stock listed 
on the market? What is its,market value?” 

The stock is not listed. Its par value is $10 per share, and 
50c, per share is bid for the stock with $1.00 asked. 


SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL TOWER. 


big: in design, of the native pink granite, and standing 
fifty feet high, is the Soldiers’ Memorial Tower at Winsted, 
Litebfield County, Conn. This striking and original memorig) 
is the work of Robert W. Hill, architect, of Waterbury, Conn., 
and the sculptor, Mr. George E. Bissell, of the Benedict Building, 
in Washington Square. 
at the summit, and is surmounted by a bronze statue 84 feet high, 
entitled, ** The Standard Bearer.” Within is a series of three 
chambers nsing one above the other, and in them will be placed 
tablets, busts, medallion portraits, and appropriate inscriptions. 
War relics will also have there a final depository, and the whole 
interior effect, with stained-glass windows, wili be a fitting trib- 
ute to the patriotic citizens of Winsted who went out to the field 
during the Civil War. But what adds dignity to the exterior archi- 
tectural effect is its place on the summit of a hill 180 feet high. 
in the heart of the town, the outlying grounds being laid out as 
** Winchester Memorial Park.” 
eral design, as a historical depository, made of lasting stone, 
well 
going up throughout the Union. 


It is 20 feet square at the base. 15 feet 


Moreover, this memorial, in gen- 


might stand as a model for soldiers’ monuments now 


Mr. Bissell, who has produced 
other important “out-door memorials, has just taken up his resi- 
dence in New York, and is now engaged on a soldiers’ and sail- 


ors’ monument for Salisbury, Conn. 
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SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL TOWER AT W.\ TED, CONN. 
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THE OLD FRENCH MARKET IN NEW ORLEANS.—Drawy by ©. Urnam.—[Sre Pace 154.) 
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Mr. Gladstone excited. 
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Entrance of a noble member. 
Greeting the Speaker —“ Stand back, strangers,” Mr. Gladstone listening to a Tory reply. 


; Speaker Peel opening the House of Commons, 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS.—[Ser Pace 154.] 
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TEXAS. 
ApprReEss BY Mr. T. A. WILKINSON, AT A CHICAGO BANQUET. 


N recent special numbers of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 

NEWSPAPER we have set forth, pictorially and otherwise, 

the wonderful resources and many attraction’ of the great 
State of Texas. To-day we give an address recently made by 
Mr. T. A. Wilkinson, Immigration Commissioner of the Fort 
Worth and Rio Grande Railway Company, at a banquet of old 
students of Milton College, Wisconsin, at the Tremont House, 
Chicago. In this address Mr. Wilkinson, not content with prose, 
resorts to poetry as the more fitting vehicle for the expression of 
the thoughts suggested by his theme, and it cannot be denied 
that this method of treatment has invested that theme with pe- 
culiar interest. 

Mr. Wilkinson, who is one of the pushing, aggressive, and 
influential men of Texas, is.a native of Oswego, New York, 
but when eight years of age went with his parents to. Wisconsin. 
He served with credit in the Union army from that State for 
three years. Graduating from Milton College, he followed for 
eight years the profession of a teacher, and was for four years 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Cowley County, Kansas. 
After studying law for eight years he was admitted to the Bar of 
the Supreme Court of three States, and served as county attor- 
ney of Childress County, Texas, in 1886 and 1887, when he re- 
signed that position to engage in his present work. He has the 
distinction, representing his company, of taking out the first 
exhibit car that ever left the State of Texas to advertise its re- 
sources. In his three annual trips he has contributed largely to 
the popular knowledge, especially in the larger cities, of the ex- 
tent and variety of Texas resources. His exhibit car, ‘‘ Fort 
Worth,” will make a tour through the North during the coming 
season, visiting on its route the encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Mr. Wilkinson, whose present address is Fort 
Worth, Texas, will be pleased to correspond with all persons 
who may wish to inform themselves as to the best Southern State 
for Northern people. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s address at the Chicago banquet, with Texas 
as its text, was as follows: 

“It would be impossible for me to do justice to so grand a 
theme in the short time prudence dictates I should take on an 
oceasion like this. Besides, my own insignificance is intensified 
when contemplating a subject so expansive, both as to area and 
variety of unlimited resources. It is nothing new to say that 
Texas is in area equal to all of New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. But it may be new to say that she contains 
within her boundaries, in a more or less developed condition, all 
of the latent material resources to be found in any and all of 
these States, and many attractive features they do not. possess. 
And, strange as it may seem, this statement is not prompted by 
enthusiasm. Itis a glorious fact. And to many people of the 
North and East it is just coming to be a wonderful and pleasant 
revelation. ; 

“The time has been when to speak in praise of Texas would 
be regarded as absurd as to write a poem on. the delightful 
features of the upas-tree. This cloud of misapprehension and 
doubt is fast clearing away. Why this misapprehension has ex- 
isted it is not my purpose to discuss to-night. As the cloud 
lifts I invite you to look through and beyond the silver lining, 
to the beautiful landscapes and cities as they loom up to view. 

“Spend a moment with me as the sun of truth pours its 
light through the rifts, and behold the bright, green, fringy 
foliage of her vast forests of pine. See those many saw-mills 
this very moment converting these forests into millions upon 
millions of feet of building material. This is east Texas. Look 
now through central Texas: behold her vast cotton and corn 
fields. One-fourth of all the cotton in the United States is raised 
here. And when ripe, and the bolls are bursting, the country 
seems draped in a mantle of snow in midsummer. Again, be- 
hold the grassy slopes, swift-running streams, and waving wheat 
and oat-fields of western Texas. Those streams have broad, fer- 
tile, picturesque valleys, with soil rich, dark alluvial, from four 
to ten feet deep. Vegetation of all kinds grows, luxuriantly, and 
there are wild flowers in profusion. Stand now in the midst of 
that broad, green meadow, facing that limpid stream with its 
gravelly bed, and across see that semi-circular grove of stately 
pecan-trees; at your back a green, sloping landscape, graded 
gently upward and reaching far out on the broad, billowy 
prairies. Overhead the sky, a blue ethereal dome, while in 
front, looking through, above, and beyond the grove, behold 
that massive cloud, its blue-black base resting upon the horizon, 
piling its cumulous, tleecy-heaps fantastically higher and higher 
until your utmost sense of beauty is satisfied, and you feel in 
your inmost being that you are in the presence of nature’s grand- 
est affinities. And yet these scenes are common in western 
Texas—the stockman’'s and the farmer's paradise. 

* And behold again, through the rifts of this cloud of doubt and 
misapprehension, the thriving and growing cities of Texas. See 
that grand piece of architecture in Austin, our capitol building, 
fashioned after that of the nation’s capital. The largest State 
capitol in the Union, built and paid for from a mere item of our 
public domain ; the balance of her public lands given to her schools. 
See those two cities on the Gulf—Galveston and Corpus Christi; 
rivaling each other in their growth and their zeal to obtain deep 
water for their ocean traffic. If you wish for Italian skies, per- 
petual sunshine, and health resorts, behold the cities of San 
Antonio, Lampasas, Santa Anna, San_ Angelo, Laredo, El Paso, 
and Brownwood, Texas. These cities are happily distributed 
throughout a belt of the State where altitude and latitude com- 
bine to make the healthiest country on earth. Nature has done 
so much for this favored land that the indolent have lived there 
with very little effort; but the progressive and industrious are 
taking the hopeful foundations of nature and building all the 
grander for this encouragement. Drought never will check this 
country as it does farther north, as the mildness of climate gives 
recuperative powers enjoyed by no other State. Imagine a line 
drawn from the level of our western Texas prairies eastward; 
see it pass over the valleys of the lower Red and Mississippi 
rivers, and while keeping its level nearly two thousand feet 
above the heads of those who live in the Mississippi valley, it 
finally fads a resting-place on the top of some East Tennessee 
mountain, 


“The farmer of western Texas can look along that line, with 
his home far above all material influences, and bow to the tourist 
on the top of this mountain and say, ‘ You have to climb for your 
climate , we have our broad, free homes here, and live the vear 
round in this same invigorating atmosphere. We expect to 
establish a hardy and noble race here.’ 

* If you wish the railroad and commercial centres, see Den- 
ison, Sherman, Waco, Dallas, and then behold Fort Worth, 
looming above all others as a railroad centre, in architecture, 
beauty of location, and a city whose people reflect honor upon 
the entire State and nation, and who in their public spirit gave 
to the outside world Texas in miniature, or the Texas Spring 
Palace. In this palace were collected samples of grain from the 
west, cotton from the central and southern parts, a large number 
and variety of woods from the east, while from the great south- 
west, a country tributary to the Fort Worth and Rio Grande Rail- 
way Company, came granite, marble, iron, ore, gypsum, coal, 
mineral paints, fibre-producing plants, and such an array of fruits 
and flowers as well might surprise even California herself. Then 


. came the accumulated evidences of her wool and stock resources, 


until the beholder was prone to say—‘ ureat is the State of Texas.’ 

“Think of landscape pictures with all of the tints and colors 
of nature wrought from various products, and you have a feeble 
idea of the ornamentation, inside and out, of the beautiful Spring 
Palace. And when standing in the midst of its variegated halls 
and under the immediate inspiration of such surroundings, I was 
filled with the following thoughts, suggesting the mission this 
Palace must perform as an educator: 


“SONG OF THE TEXAS SPRING PALACE. 


“Tis said that all ages go round one course— 
Merely a circle, by some blind force, 
The same as the race has trod before, 
History recurring as of yore. 


. But science teaches far more than this: 
Each age must add to human bliss; 
And spiral-like we circle higher, 
The soul e’er prompted by new desire. 


We have read of the land of the fairies fair, 
But this Palace of beauty is far more rare; 
‘Tis actual life, "tis the soul released 

From a mazy dream to an actual feast. 


"Tis fact accomplished beyond a dream 

Of the fondest hope or the wildest scheme; 
Aladdin’s lamp we did not need, 

To furnish the workmen or quicken their speed. 


Witchcraft and fairies are phantoms of mind, 
Bonds and fetters to keep us blind; 

Groping offsprings of superstition, 

Dispelled by the wand of erudition. 


Oft were they conjured in times gone by 

To stamp on the soul a baneful lie; 

To frighten the timid, to nerve the brave, 

To trouble the slumbering dead in the grave; 


To guard a dogma, to force a creed, 

To tax the poor, to aid the greed 

Of kings and rulers. who owed their power 
To the wild credulity of the hour. 


But the time has come when the clearest light 
May illumine the soul without affright. 

No priest shall say, thou shalt not think; 

For bravely we stand on the very brink 


Of every chasm to be spanned by man, 
And freedom bids him leap who can. 

The genius of Edison—electric fire— 
Moves him to rise still higher and higher ; 


And as he flashes some new-born truth, 

It quickens the mind of every youth ; 

And there’s more of life in an hour to-day 
Than a month of groping in the dark old way. 


So, too, this Palace with its new-born beauty 
Will augment our sense of life and duty; 
Gems in this temple are what they seem ; 
‘Tis no false fiction, no passing dream. 


Tis the nucleus, the heart of this great State ; 
A theme to inspire both small and great; 

An ideal, a standard; something to stand 

As a copy for all in this fair land. 


Hence into the fields we bravely march, 

And deck with products each coluran and arch ; 
Into product pictures we neatly combine 

The beautiful flowers—the tendril and vine. 


Love of our State is the only wand 
We use in her service; with heart and hand 
Her full identity we shall command 
From the people of this most glorious land. 


The humblest man in this grand work 
Who did his duty and did not shirk, 
But worked with true success in view 
Deserves a special mention, too. 


For whether we work with chisel or pen, 
The tinishing touches are only when, 
After lifting the veil from marble or clay, 
The laborer brushes the dust away. 


Tis thus in life, ’tis thus in death, 

The laborer serves our latest breath; 
He drops on our coffin the parting clod, 
And sadly adjusts the last green sod. 


Fair woman’s work, each eye can see, 
Adorns these halls delightfully ; 

The wand-like touch of her delicate hand 
Had tint and color at her command. 


The pleasing views are her heart revealed, 
And a woman’s heart is the nation’s shield. 
But the Elgin band; what shall we say? 
We sit entranced as we hear it play. 


Like the subtle ether that pervades all space, 
It swells with joy this beanteous place ; 
Wave after wave sweeps o’er the soul, 

Till we feel we have reached that happy goal 


Where sorrow ceases and music sublime 
Carries the soul beyond the realm of time 
So may our work thus nobly done 
Be revived again in ’91. 
“SONG OF TEXAS. 

“No Siren song would Texas sing, 

Nor would she by a falsehood bring 

One single soul within her bounds 


To cultivate her favored grounds, 
For men must toil who come. 


Hardships, privations, want are here, 
But sojl and climate both to cheer 
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The honest, sturdy working man. 
‘Tis ever thus God's given plan 
For all true hearts who come. 


No grasping landlord here can gain 

A foothold in our broad domain; 

Tis held in trust for all, and none 

But he who seeks an honest home 
Will find a welcome here. 


Come from the East and from the North; 
Come all who work for moral worth; 
Forget the hate of former strife, 
Renew again the nation’s life 

In this our border home. 


Let North and South have interchange 

Of ideas, and of wider range 

Will be our views on questions great, 

Concerning all that gains our State 
The praise of every clime. 


Each section shall the other give 

Something of good for which to live, 

And, living, bless the human race; 

And thus our progress shall keep pace 
With all our noblest aim. 


Brothers we are and ought to be, 
From gulf to lakes and sea to sea; 
May God this day our nation see 
United one fraternity, 
Through sympathy made strong. (Applause. 


“ Knowing that I am an immigration agent, and that for that 
reason you would be likely to take my claims in behalf of Texas 
with a certain degree of allowance, I have brought with me cor- 
roborative evidence in the form of a letter from an Irish gentle- 
man, who writes back to a friend in Ireland and tells of Texas; 
also some incidents of his journey. (Laughter.) 

“PAT’S LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


“Dear Jammie, my friend, my promise to you 
I will now endeavor to keep. 
Tis Irishman-like to ever be true, 
Though severed by the billowy deep. 


So T write to you now, to tell you the how, 
The why,,the wherefore, the when, : 

Of all my great travels without any row, 
And where in America I’ve been. 


When I came to New York, that city of sin, 
The sharpers and fakirs pursued me; 

They thought they would gobble poor Patsey right in; 
As a soft snap they surely all viewed me. 


But IT kept my own mind and evaded them quite, 
Though quite puzzled at all that I saw ; 
And I heard strange things of power and might, 
° Electricity and its subule law. 


Shure, I heard one vain fellow proclaiming and say 
A dispatch would go faster than light; 

In going out westward gain part of a day, 
And run out of day into night. 


This was too much for my Catholic creed; 
My soul boiled over and spilled. 

I denied it in toto; such magical deed 
No priest had ever so willed. 


For suppose a dispatch from this office, I said, 
Sent west round the world this morning; 

Do you think you can drive it into my head 
'Twould get back at yesterday's dawning ? 


That squelched him, you bet, and I'll never forget 
The look of defeat in his face. : 

I gained from that hour political power, 
And now I’m a man in that place. (Loud laughter.) 


To Texas I came to secure me a home— 
Tis a State of great dimensions— 

And a home I did get with freedom to roam 
And join Democratic conventions, 


IT am all at sea in this wonderful State, 
Shure, I'm caught with a fit of expansion. 
There's no limit to man in this country so great ; 
Much less to his farm or his mansion. 


The pig-sty can be forty acres or more, 
While the poultry can run at their will; 

And the cattlhe—och, murdther! have all out-of-door, 
So they roam over prairie and hill. 


So, Jammie, come over, I'm surely in clover, 
Shure, I’m dazed by a flood of new freedom; 
And I'll send you the funds to help you come over, 
Should you find yourself likely to need ’em. 


There are two great cities I must mention hete— 
’Pon my soul ‘tis a great embargo 
To tell which one fills the greatest sphere, 
Those two cities—Fort Worth or Chicago. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 


The one is in Texas—but, great guns and trigger! 
She’s a veritable broth of a boy. 

She has plenty of room to grow bigger and bigger; 
But Chicago—is the State of Illinois. 


And when she expands to put on more style 
She must reach beyond home for to do it; 
For should her lake front go out one more mile, 

Devil take me, I’m sure she will rue it. 


She has on her hands the world’s great fair— 
Twill be a mighty pow-wow ; 

And there’s only one way for her to ‘ get there'— 
Tis to call on Fort Worth just now. 


For didn’t Fort Worth build the mighty Spring Palace, 
So dainty, symmetrical, true ? 

Mayor Cregier came down, all free from malice, 
And took in this beautiful view. 


And dida’t he say ‘twas a very great day 

For Fort Worth in her youth and her beauty ? 
And wasn’t it a mighty foin tribute to 

By the mayor, as a mere sense of duty? (Laughter.) 


“CONCLUSION. 


“So you see they can’t build the world’s great fair 
Unless they should get Fort Worth to come there, 
And by such a union the people will swear, 

,And the world’s great thinkers will all of them stare, 

To see such great cities combined in one pair; 

And the Mount Carmel air ship will fly in the air, 

Proclaiming to all the why and the where; 

And all the lords and the dukes will be there, 

And that is the reason J’U be at the fair.” (Prolonged 
laughter and applause.) 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
THE CITY OF OAK CLIFF, TEXAS. 


LL who have kept informed regarding the rapid development 
A of the Southwest know of the growth of the city of Dallas 
Oak Cliff is to Dallas 
Stand- 


in north Texas, and its suburban cities, 
what the city of Brooklyn is to the city of New York. 
ing about two hundred and 
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Oak Cliff Elevated ii Wp 
Railway forms a belt la 
line of ten miles, en- y ‘ 


circling the city, mak- 
ing connection with 


' a 
: hie 
\ Na “aqua | | dota 
\ wall m iyi Se 

Dallas every ten min- 
utes, day and night. Six 
miles of cross-town 
railway is being built, 
to be operated by elec- 
tricity. 
Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railway runs on one 
side of the city, while 
the Texas and Pacific 


The Atchison, 


lies on the other, af- 
fording excellent trans- 
portation facilities, and 
presenting 





unusually 
attractive inducements 
to manufacturing es- 
tablishments of every 


those desiring to locate 
the 
Southwest, will find a 


permanently in 


rare opportunity in Oak 
Cliff; as the population 
grows property will ad- 
vance steadily,and must 
in a few years increase 
many foldin value, Mr. 
T. L. Marsalis, whose 
residence is shown 
among the illustrations, 
has been the foremost 
spirit in the develop- 
ment of this pleasant 
locality, and to his in- 
fluence much credit is 
due for the elevated 
tone and picturesque 
beauty of the city. 





fifty feet above and overlook- [r™ ie 
ing Dallas, amid groves of mas- ee 
sive oaks that crown its soft 
green cliffs, it presents an un- 
obstructed view for hundreds 
of miles over the stretches of 
gently undulating prairie, and 
receives the refreshing breezes 
that sweep northward from 
the Gulf, pure and tree from 
unsalubrious conditions. The 
growth of this city in the two 
years since its lucation has 





been wonderful; it now has a 


population of about seven 


thousand, and is one of the 
most beautiful resiaence and 
educational cities in the South 
west. Among its citizens are 
numbered some of the , best 
people of the different towns 
in the State; they are “live ” 
and progressive; have incor 
porated the city, erected com. 


modious school buildings, 





A CITY AND ITS BENE- 
FACTORS. 


HERE are few cities which can 

boast of stancher friends or 
more generous benefactors than Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 
lished an illustration of the magnificent 
new library presented to that city by 
Mr. Charles H. Hackley, whose gener- 


Some time ago we pub- 


osity and public spirit seem to be 


practically boundless. Closely follow- 
ing this donation, this gentleman has 
added two others of equal import, ag- 
gregating a value of $70,000 and con- 
sisting of an attractive park in the 
heart of the city and a soldiers’ monu- 
ment 
erected in the same. 
were made without reserve, the main 


of massive proportions to be 





These donations 





hotels, and other public in- 
stitutions, ete. Many city im- 
provements have been made, 
among which are thirty miles of paved streets and avenues; a 
system of water-works, and an electric plant for lighting the city 
and residences. Oak Cliff has a park of about one hundred and 
fifty acres, of great beauty, artistically laid out and diversi- 
fied with flowers and groups of trees, and affording pleasant 
walks and drives; a beautiful lake of twenty feet depth is 
‘q ipped with boats, altogether making Oak Cliff Park one of 
the most restful and cheerful spots to be found anywhere. The 
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DRIVING THE SILVER SPIKE WHICH COMPLETED THE FIRST RAILWAY OONNECTION BETWEEN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON AND BRITISH COLUMBIA—-SCENE 


C. H. HACKLEY, THE BENEFACTOR OF MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


object being to have the monument 
harmonize properly in costliness and 
construction with the library. <A call 
for designs enlisted the best talent in the country, the choice 
finally falling upon that of Joseph Carabelli, which we reproduce 
in another column. The monument will be seventy-five feet high, 
carved of granite of a mellow pink tinge from Westerly, R. I. 
It will have a base of artistic design with several steps. From 
this broad base will rise a solid massive structure curved out- 
wardly upon two sides, with artistic recesses upon the others, the 
columns upon each corner being cannons carved of granite. At 
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CITY OF OAK CLIFF. 


these corners will be pedestals projecting outward, and upon these 
will stand four bronze figures, each seven feet six iuches high, 
representing privates of the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and naval 
service. Above these will be ornamental carvings of chaste and 
handsome designs. Above these rises the columnar shaft, 
straight and shapely, with Corinthian capitals at the top, these 
holding a pedestal on which stands a bronze sTatue of Victory 
holding aloft a flag. 

Mr. Charles H. Hackley, the generous donor of this and other 
gifts, and the leading citizen of Muskegon, was born in Michigan 
City, Ind.. Jannary 3d, 1837. At the age of fifteen he left 
school to join his father in railroad building. Young Hackley 
first reached Muskegon in April, 1856, his capital consisting of 
indomitable pluck and energy coupled with seven dollars in 
Beginning work as a common laborer, he drified into 
the lumnber district, where his faithful and valuable services soon 
In 1859 Mr. Hackley was able to establish 
the firm of J. H. Hackley & Co., which, under one name and 
another, has continued successfully ever since, the present title 
being Hackley & Itume. There has not been a more successful 
firm than this one, which, in addition to its extensive mills and 
yards, owns large tracts of pine up the Muskegon River, besides 
heavy tracts of Southern pine lands and tracts in Wisconsin 
und Minnesota. 

Mr. Hackley is president of the Hackley Nationul Bank, an 
officer of three others, and a stockholder of twelve other national 
banks. He succeeded his father to the office of County Treasurer 
on the death of the latter, in 1874, and has held the office of 
Alderman for two terms, and has also served acceptably on the 
Board of Education. Inu 1888 he was again elected to the same 
office, which he still fills most acceptably. 
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AURORA, MISSOURI. 


‘Tuts city is about to receive an additional impetus | 
to her remarkable growth by the building of the 
Greenfield and Northern railway into it, affording a 
direct line to Kansas City. Situated on the main line 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco road, her eastern 
outlet is all that can be desired. Five large new con- 
cemtrating plants, in addition to the two she had, 
are crashing the zine ore which is the foundation of 
the town’s great prosperity, and the output is four 
times greater than formerly, while rea) estate invest- 
ments are reported by Mr. R. W. Randall to have 
increased proportionately. 








IMITATORS AND IMPOSTORS. 


Tae unequaled success of A!lcock’s Porous Plasters 
as an external remedy has stimulated unscrupulous 
to put forth imitations, which they endeavor to | 
sell on the reputation of Allcock’s. It is an absurdity | 
to speak of them in the same category as the genuine 
and inal porous plasters. Their pretensions are 
unf ed, their vaunted merit unsupported by facts, 
their alleged superiority to or equality with Allcock’s a 
false pretense. ; 

The ablest medical practitioners and chemists and 
thousands of grateful patients unite in declaring 
Alleock’s Porous Plasters the best external remedy 
known. 


Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try half wine 
glass Angostura Bitters before meals. 


Lewis G. Tewkssury, Banker, New York, says the 
tendency towards consolidation of railroads must re- 
move the reckless competition of the past, and should 
give greater firmness to the market, Still advise caution 
and quick turns. 

. 
The Voice. 

Those who overtax the voice in singing or public 
speaking will find “‘ Brown’s BroncuiaL TRocHEs” 
exceedingly useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, while they 
render articulation clear. For Throat Diseases and 
Coughs they are a simple yet effective remedy. 








To Lapres.—For the complexion and for light cu- 
taneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
** vaseline” and ‘* cucumbers”; it whiters and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, rue de Provence, Paris; Park & 
Tilford, New York; Perfumers, Pruggists, Fancy 
Goods Storce. 





TRAVEL MADE PERFECT. 


Om your next trip West patronize the New York 
Central and Hudeon River Railroad, and enjoy the ad- 
ee of departing from Grand Central Station, 
traveling over a great four-track railway, along the 
Hudeon—America’s most picturesque and beautiful 
river—via Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest cataract, 





or al the south shore of Lake Erie. in new Wagner 
vestibule trains, with unsurpassed service and equip- | 
ment. | 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. | 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- | 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 

twenty-five cents a bottle. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








has stealthily 
come inside the 


of health 


and is there to discover some vulnerable point 


lines 


constitution which jis guarding your well-being. 
spy reports it to the enemy on the outside. 


winter climate. 


A cough or cold 
is a spy which 
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>VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 

figuring, itching, ye scaly, crusted, pimply, or | 
Tr, 


4 


blotchy, with loss of ha } 1 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 


| CutTicuRA RemeEptEs, consisting of CuTicura, the 


at Skin Cure, Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin 

rifier and Beautifier, and CuTicuRA REsOLVENT, 
the new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. slays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Priee. CuTicura, 50c.; Soap. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.”’ 


(ee Baby's skin and scalp purified and beau- _4e$ | 
| we | 


tified by CuTicuRa Soap. 





Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu; 
matism Pelieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CuTIcURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 








INSURANCE and FINANCIAL. 
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DIVIDEND PAYERS 


Our pamphlet, ‘“‘About Colorado Mines and Mining 
Stocks,” will tell you what to buy and what to avoid. 
Sent free. 


TAYLOR & RATHVON, 


Dividend-Paying Mines, Denver, Col, 











Joun A. CLovuGH, F. K. ATKINS, C. 0. ATKINS, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 


COLORADO SAVINGS “BANK, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
Capital and Profits - . $110,000.00 





and every impurity of the | 


5 per cent. interest compounded semi-annually | 


paid on savings accounts. 


5 per cent. interest on certificates of deposit run- | 


| ning one to five years. Interest payable semi-annually. 


Choice 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. Denver First Mort- 
gages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





Leads all Competitors. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


| Population 1870, 5,555 ; 1880, 6,522 ; 1890, 


21,842. 


Surpassing about two hundred cities in ten years. 
The commercial centre of the greatest zinc and 
lead mining districts in the world. For information, 
riceof city real estate and mining property, address, 
). L. GRIFFITH, Springfield, Mo. 


R. W. RANDALL, 


REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
Aurora, Missouri. 


Lead and Zine Lands a Specialty. 
Refer to Bank of Aurora, and Greene Co., Bank, 


SPRINCFIELD, MO. 








INVESTMENTS. 


[ Muskegon, Michigan. 


ee 


25,000 POPULATION. | 


Finest Inside 
HARBOR 
on 
LAKE 
MICHICAN. 


Largest City 











on 

East Coast 
of LAKE 

MICHICAN. © 





Navigation and Railway Centre 
for Western Michigan. 





FOCAL POINT for a DISTRICT 
Having 300 miles of Coast-Line—18,000 
sq. miles of Territory. 


A District of greater AREA than MASS., 
KR. ISLAND, CONN. and DELA- 
WARE combined. 


Near to the great Trade Centre of the 
WEST—CHICAGO. 
Near the greatest Iron Ore District in the 
World—and Vast Timber Tracts. 

















CHEAP RAW MATERIALS 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 
BEST MARKETS 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


13 Large Manufacturing Plants, ) Record 
10 Miles Electric Railway, + for 
6 Miles Paving—New Water Works.) 1890. 


Rare 
Combination : 











SEND FOR PRINTED MATTER TO 
. Holbrook, Sec’y B’d M.C. Kelley, Att’y, Loans, 


Trade, & R. Est 
Daily Chronicle Maxwell! Lumber Co 
Morning News. Muskegon Cheuwical Fire En- 
Barcus Bros., Saw Makers. gine Co. 
Blodgett & Byrne, Lumver. Maskegon ardware Co. 


Chase Kros. Piano ¢ 
H. L. Delano, Att’y. 
Gray Bros. Mfg. Co. Outhwaite & Mann. 

Hackley & Hume, Lumber. Smith, Nims, Hoyt & Erwin, 
Hackley Nat'l Bank. Att’ys. 

C. J. Hamilton, Lumber. Chas. M. Steele & Sons, Real 
Heap’s Pat. Earth Closet, Estate. 

Cc. 7. Hills. J. W. strong, Real Estate. 
Henry H. Holt, Att’y. W.G. Watson & Co., Lumber. 
Hovey & McCracken, Lumber. Geo, Wheeler, Real Estate. 

J. J. Howden, Plam ber. A. Wierengo, Whol. Grocer. 


Muskegon Imp’t Co. 
Muskegon Iron & Steel Co, 





Johnston & Johnston, Archi- M. Wilson & Co., Lumber. 
Wesley F. Wood, Real Estate. 
Ernest A. Worden, Rl. Estate. 








tects. 
L. G. Mason, 
$5 ooo oo worth of Lead and 
5 5 and Zine Ores pro- 
duced from ‘the Webb City Mining District in 189¢ 
The great Center Creek Mining Company ship 1,00 
tons weekly to England from this district alone, The 
best place in the world for investments, large or 
small. For particulars, maps, prices, and informa- 
tion, write . 
J. Y. LEMING, Webb City, Mo. 
Office over First National Bank. 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


Produced from our Zinc mines this year. 1000 tons 
exported to Europe weekly. Write us for maps, 
prices and particulars of the best investments in the 


“" SHARLES MATT & CO., 
REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENTS, 
JOPLIN, MO. 
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INVESTMENTS. 
XLLILOLOLOLOLOFODOFIOF FIFI GFF DOD I SL SAD SS SP 
the Metropolis of Northern Mich- 
SAG | NAW igan, situated on Saginaw River, 
snear Saginaw Bay and Lake 


Huron. Six lines of railroad; factories, mills; great- 
est lumber and salt centre in the world. Liberal 
inducements to Manufacturers. For information 
and printed matter address H. A. Forrest, Real 
Estate; MorLey Bros., Manufacturers and Hardware; 
Buiss & Van AUKEN, Lumber and Salt; D. Epwarpbs, 
A. G. M. FLint, and PERE MARQUETTE R.R. Co. 


has made great strides the past six 
years. Manufactures and commerce 
ubite to make a great seaport. Unex- 





| celled advantages for manufacture of Iron,Steel, Lumber, 


Furniture, Flour, etc. Safe, conservative investments 
can be made yielding large profits. For maps, etc., write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 





TRINIDAD, 


COLO. 
“The Black Diamond Centre of the West.” 


To the Investor and Manufacturer: 
Trinidad wants YOU— 
Wants to TALK to you— 
Wants to WRITE to you 
to let you know what MAGNIFICENT chances 
for profit she can offer to INVESTORS 
and MANUFACTURERS. 

If you will write to any of the following 
gentlemen or firms, you will get full infor- 
mation about Trinidad, its resources, and 
what the city offers: 

Trinidad Land and improvement Co., Trinidad 
and Denver. 

R. L. Wootton, Jr., Real Estate. 

Brigham & Washburn, Real Estate and Loans, 

J. W. Shryock, Real Estate 

Henry F. Moore, Abstractor. 

Ed. West, Capitalist. 

D. L. Taylor, Capitalist. 

H. P. Mansfield, Real Estate. 

L. H. Roberts, Real Estate and Insurance. 

H. L. Ross, Mines, Mining Stocks, and Coal Lands. 

W.H. Walsh, Real Estate. 

Trinidad National Bank. 

First National Bank. 

Jaffa Mercantile Co., Dry Goods. 

J. W. Gilbert, Cigars. 

| F. H. Bancroft, Quickstep Roller Mill. 

Dan A. Noble, Real Estate. 

Thos. Martin, owner of St. Thomas, West Trinidad. 

Chapple Abstract and Guaranty Co., Abstracts 
and Loans Guaranteed 

Jocelyn Blois Manby, Investment Broker. 

Blair Bros., Real Estate. 








Morris James, Real Estate 
Casimiro Barela, State Senator. 
Chamber of Commerce—Edwin Fish, Cor. Sec’y. 








BOWHAY, MOORE & C0,, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


Estate, Loan and 
Securities: 
Safe Dividend-paying Investments for non-residents, 
6to8 per cent, 
Refer to—Their Clients, 
Rt. Rev. John F. Spalding, Bishop of 
Colorado, 
American National Bank, Denver. 


Colorado Real Estate. 


Choicest property in and around Denver, Col. 
WE DEAL ONLY IN FIRST-CLASS REALTY. 
VILLA PARK, ten minutes’ ride by rapid transit 

from the city post-office, is our specialty. We offer 
investors most remarkable bargains. No inflated 
prices. Write for our guarantee proposition. Ref- 
erences Al. McKNIGHT, BEST & GO.. 
No. 1648 Curtis St., Denver, Col. 


Real Investment 
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the fortification of the 
That point discovered 


the 


The enemy is the changeable 


If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 


> 


To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


as the weapon. 


Diseases (specially tn Children). 
Palatable as Milk. 


their taking cold. 





It is an expert cold slayer, and fortifies the system against 


Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 





Do your bond, stock, and 
banking business with 


| 


Especially helpful for children to prevent 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 


Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
All Druggists. 





LEWIS G. TEWKSBURY, Banker, 50 Broadway, New York, 
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Coughing 


S Nature’s effort to expel foreign sub- 
stances from the bronchial passages. 

Frequently, this causes inflammation 
and the need of an anodyne. No other 
expectorant or anodyne is equal to 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It assists 
Nature in ejecting the mucus, allays 
irritation, induces repose, and is the 
most popular of all cough cures. 

‘Of the many preparations before the 

ublic for the cure of colds, coughs, 

ronchitis, and kindred diseases, there 
is none, within the range of my experi- 
ence, 80 reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For years I was subject to colds, 
followed by ‘terrible coughs. About four 
years ago, when so afflicted, I was ad- 
vised to | try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and 
to lay all other remedies aside. I did 
so, and within a week was well of my 
cold and cough. Since then I have 
always kept “this preparation in the 
house, and feel comparatively secure.” 
— Mrs. L. L. Brown, Denmark, Miss. 

“A few years ago I took a severe cold 
which affected my lungs. I had a ter- 
rible cough, and passed night after 
night without sleep. The doctors gave 
me u I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
whic z relieved my lungs, induced sleep, 
and afforded the rest necessary for the 
recovery of my strength. By the con- 
tinual use of the Pectoral, a permanent 
cure was effected.’’—Horace Fairbrother, 
Rockingham, Vt. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


OPIUM ieee St 22 
TAMAR 


r. J. fe Lebanon, Ohio. 


10 ,000 ACENTS $. WANTED 


to supp the imperative deman 
AX. 5 F the only able and ai 


Gen. WM. TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


This work is a «plendidl, 1, Written 
Life . ry ate Hero of oe 


ing 

mantic youth—Brilliant Career 

in War — tye Mpahoed- - 

Beautifu id Age—of thrilling 

inte: eni- wiehie ibustrated, 
il hi an 


a laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, astric 
and aren troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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I6BEEKMAN 


St. NEw YorK 





European Novelties 
in Dress Goods, 


An important exhibition of Dress Goods 
will be made on Monday next; our Spring 
and Summer stock will then be shown in 
completeness. 

Bengaline having been adopted as the 
fabric of the season, we have made provision 
for an extensive sale of this material—a 
remarkable selection of solid colors and all 
of the approved fancy styles. 

Wool Crepon and Crimped French Crepe 
in every fashionable tint; an entire section 
is devoted to these popular Crepe Novelties. 

The best assortment of Cheviots, Tweeds, 
and other Woolens for out-door wear shown 
in many seasons. 

Seventy boxes of Printed Crepe de Chine 


have been added. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York, 


Pe WAGONS: 














Extension Top 


Phaetons 


Weare making a specialty of 
=] fine four passenger Phaetons 
©} and Surreys. Our styles are 
(0) the latest, workmanship the 
<»| best, and prices correct. 


Our Webicles include a large line of «wp 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- “97> 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete a2 
price list mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 


BRADLEY & CO, ssasseen.s se ier 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S'| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH 1 BOILING MILK. | 
Pp Wonderful Discovery. Painless and Secret 
Cure at Home. Thousands of References. 
— (sealed) FREE. No confinement. 
Dr. KANE, 174 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 
SAVE MONE E ON 


— “ 





’ 










Ri \BICYCLE for list 


sand ‘srowrure taken ins exchange. 





fflcult Repairing. 200 Cyclesia 
oom Here are ane Cost. Price, 
J Broncho Safety, new, =) 135. $100. 
Am. Rambler, good as new, 125. 85. 
en’s Safety, 30 in., ball bearings, new, 90. 55. 
8 Safety, %4in., rubber tires, s, new, 25. 20. 


4 Positively cured in 60 days by Dr. 


' only one in the world generatin; 
acontinuous Electric &@ Magnetic 
ws current. Scientific. Powerful, Durable, 
bg Comfortable | and Effect ve. Avoid frauds. 
wre Sen amen fc for pe pommeples. 
EOTRIO BELTS FOR 
Or. ANORNE. fi REMOVED To 180 WaeasH AVE-« Cxicaca, 


| HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will Cure piles 

when all other remedies have failed. It absorbs the 

' tumors, allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, 

gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Oint- 

ment is prepared only for piles. Every box is war- 

ranted. Sold by druggists, ~ A sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 50c. and $1.00 per bo 











Ww IAMS M'F'G co., Proprietors, Cleveland, O. 
I will mail free to any sufferer 
a 32-page pamphlet, which tells 


R H E U M ATISM what Rheumatism really is, the 


cause of the pain, and how to obtain a cure. 
Address F. W. KIMBALL, 3U nion n Square, New York New York. 


KOCH’S 





NOW Bacilli 


COMSUMETION cured. killed. 
Bronchitis among the “ has beens.”” Bacil- 
| licidal Saturation finally successful. Free circulars. 


N.Y. Baciuicipg Co.[Lung ‘Dep’ t],155 W.34th St.,N.Y. 
es, ‘Tableanx, Speakers, to- 
Pialow Club & Parlor. Best out. Dats. 


P LA Y § & logue free. T.8. DENIs0N, Chicago, Il. 


<=>-( THE WONDERFUL MAGIC 
¢ POCKET SAVINGS BANK 


Locks and Reeisters Deposits! 
Opens itself when $5in dimeshave 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket! 
Postpaid te any address on receipt 

of 2ic. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Agents wanted. 

rite for circulars of Magic 
Novelties. Mention this paper. 
Magic Introduction Co. , 227 Bway. x. %. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 
THE PF. DD. Q. CAMBERA. 








, The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 
Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically or 
perssontaiiy. Can be used either with our cut Films or 


Protected by Four Patents and Another Pending. 
Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, and 
fitted with fine Combination Instantaneous Achromatic 
Lens, with one Patent Double Dry Plate Holder and two 
Film ag 4) 
RICE, sees, only $20.00 
The same in Polished Walnut, $15. 00. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
48 years established in this line of business. 
Use of dark room on the main floor of our store free. 


. THE EACLE 


THE EASIEST RUNNING BICYCLE 
IN THE WORLD. 


4a” Speed, Comfort and Safety, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Large Iliustrated Catalogue sent Free to any Address. 


THE EAGLE BICYCLE MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











{BOKER’S BITTERS| 
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and educators, sent. ¥F. CROSBY CO., 
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THE OLDEST anp BEST or ALL 


Stomach Bitters 


Anp 4s Fine a Corpus as EvER Mapes. ‘bo BK 
HAD IN QuARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manaf'r & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
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THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy's formula. Is the only preparation of 
the Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid elements of 
the human brain and nerves, the principle necessary 
to restore and sustain mental and phys:cal powers. 


Pamphlet, with testimonials from leading physicians, the eminent clergy, 
56 W. 25th St., 
[See that this signature is on each label (2 


KGly @ 


LITTLE GE 
BANK: “tl 


hich it isimpossivie 
iby manipulation before 
ank is full Cannot 
iget out of order. Avoid imitations. 
Sent | ost- 
for price list. Inducemen 
A ERICAN agg pg taf co., 
ar iw, 
SS 85 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ills 


Golden Hair Wash. 


y from all objectionable 


New York 





Only bank fro! 
to srt cole a 





is preparation, 
éonmtial will, after a 


turn the 
hair tha: Golden Color. ve or Sum — iy universal! 
sought after and admired n the world, 


at per bottle ; six for $5. R. t. BELLCHAMBERS, 
mporter of fine Human Hair 
NT Sern AVENT “ "New Yor. 


UF SOURED eae erences 


NT SURPRISE. Man’ g'r CLIMAX’ 44C AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


F’DRY PLATES 
© “CELLULOID” FILMS. 


are now ne gli ~ with : all bright Boe he and 
Amateurs, ey ped aad Bop and take no other. 








CARBUTT’S 











JOHN CARBUTT, Wayne Ju Junction, Philadelphia. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, reckles, os ag wrinkles, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ Agr scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial develop 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book. on at Skin and 
Bealp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lc. 

JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


125 W, 42d St.,N.¥. City. 











Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. : 


Prepared A a Dermatol tt with 20 years’ ex- 
rience. Highly Speen by the medical pro- 
ession ; unequaled rem: for eczema, 

worms, ugly 


scaldhead, oily skin. ~ les, fles 
complexion, ete. Indispensable as. a toalet article, 
and a sure preventive of all diseases of the skin. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 











‘HELP! HELP! THE LADY FAINTS. 


“’Tis the twink of an eye, 
"Tis the omg of a breath, 


From t 


he blossom of heal ith, 


To the paleness of death.”’ 


When sudden fainting spells come 
upon a lady, you may always suspect 
some uterine disturbances or trouble, 
or some great disorder in the circulation 
and nerve centers. A remedy that has 
always proved successful in warding off 
and removing the tendency to a recur- 
rence of fainting spells—that removes 
the cause of them, corrects the circula- 
tion of blood, and gives to the system 
that even running nervous energy so 
essential, is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It contains no alcohol to 
inebriate; no syrup or sugar to ferment 
in the stomach and derange digestion, is 
a legitimate medicine, not a \ beverage. 


The ‘ Prescription ” is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction in every case, or money 
refunded. Nothing else does as much. 
You only pay for the good you get. 
Can you ask more? 

As a regulator and promoter of func- 
tional action, at the critical period of 
change from girlhood to womanhood, 
‘*Favorite Prescription” is a perfectly 
safe remedial agent, and can produce 
only good results. It is equally effica- 
cious and valuable in its effects when 
taken for those disorders and derange- 
ments incident to that later and most 
critical period, known as ‘* The change 


of Life.” 








Brimful of confidence in it—the 





manufacturers ; of Dr. Sage’s “Catarrh 
Remedy. It’s a faith that means busi- 

ness, too—it’s backed up by money. 
This is what they offer: $500 reward 
for a case of Catarrh which they cannot 
cure. They mean it. They’re willing 
to take the risk—they know their medi- 
cine. By its mild, soothing, cleansing 
and healing properties, it produces per- 
fect and permanent cures of the worst 


| cases of chronic Catarrh in the Head. 


It’s doing it every day. where every- 
thing else has failed. No matter how 
bad your case, or of how long standing, 
you can be cured. You're sure of that 
—or of $500. You can’t have both, but 
you'll have one or the other, 
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Rose—" That’s her husband.” 
Liry—“ How odd. 





ASTONISHING! 


Iauy—‘ Who is that with Mrs. Smith? She seems very fond of him.” 


And they’ve been married three months.” 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Report, August 17, 1889. 

























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
\ 
and it is Soluble. 


W. Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast 
| Cocoa 
| 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 


from which the excess of 

oil has been removed, 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





usere COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 


Finest meat flavoring stock for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to f pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. wid 


Genuine only with 
. Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 


EAP isso 


DEAF = Write fr bok ot pret REE 


PENSIONS Sotto. 
tions and faformadion. Pan 
Agent, D.6. 














send for blank 
-ATRICK OF ARRELL, 





under NEW Law. 





W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. — 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 


|) Zs Adsolutely Pure 


| “STis is AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” 
Walter Besant. 


A pollinares 


The FILLING at the APOLLINARIS 
SPRING (Rhenish Prussia) 
amounted to 


15,822,000 sorrzzs 1 1889 
and 

17,670,000 

NEW KODAKS 


« 1890. 








“ You press 


the button, 





rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 





Transparent Films. 











| 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 





1784: 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—IN— 
BMBROIDERY, KNITTING 
AND CROCHET WORK. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
and other Laces.’ 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughaut 
the country on Spools and in Bal 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, ~ 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 





6LVMBIAS" 


MIG ei ralocve rree 


Ly. 





POPE MFG. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren &t., 


NEW YORE, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 








we do the } 


‘DENNSYLVANIA ~ 


‘CALIFORNIA 
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aLLcock’s | 


POROUS PLASTERS. 








_ Attcocx’s Porous Ptiasters have attained a 
world-wide reputation solely upon their super- 
lative merits. They have many would-be rivals, 
but have never been equaled or even ap- 
proached in curative properties and rapidity 





and safety of action. Their value has been 
attested by the highest medical authorities, as 
well as by unimpeachable testimonials from 
those who have used them, and they are rec- 
ommended as the best external remedy for 
Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, 
Coughs, Sore Throat, Chest and Stomach 
Affections, Kidney Difficulties, Weak Muscles, 
Strains, Stitches, and Aches and Pains of every 


description. 








Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or ex- 


_ planation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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IE. COUDRAY’s| 


|. gOUQUE;? | 
\~ CHoIst 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


| Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


| NT.— LATEST CREATION 
| For other rare and old plants see Catalogue. DELICIOUS SCE 


of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U. S. 
es A RNC SS ATV STEN: NORE 








TOURS 
GOLDEN GATE 


Affording a visit of THREE WEEKS in 


> Sits 
stable thal 


INDIA PONGEES. 





THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train. 


Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleep- CORAHS. 
ing, Smoking and Library, Dining and 


Observation Cars—an exact A fine assortment of the latest 


COUNTERPART of the PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED Spring Printings has been added 


DATES OF STARTING: this week. These goods are un- 


February 7th, 1891. March 3d, 1891. | rivaled for durability and wear. 
March 26th, 1891. April 14th, 1891. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, izclusing all trav. 





sustenance en route in both directions, and side trips | 
to San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 


Proadovay HA 9th ot. 
and San José (Mt. Hamilton), from New York, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
NEW YORK. 


$275.00 


FOR THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD, AND 
$300.00 FOR THE FOURTH. 

Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany the Party. 
For itinerary containing full information, address 
GEO. W. BOYD, ‘Assistant General Passenger 

Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. PUGH, 
neral Manager. 





MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


"ts, the BEST, 
M.F.R.S.°f STEEL 
rie oor 


Are AMERICAN 
MILLER BROS ¢ 





CHAS. »R. WOOD, 
3: Generéi PSS, oni, 


ove’ Diamond Safe, $85 


Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball Beart 
fie Pedals. Suspension Saddle. Finest _ 












Diamond Frame, Steel Dro 
to all Running Parts, inclu 
material money can buy. Finished in enamel and nickel. 


Strictly high grade in every particular, No better machine made at any price. 


Send six cents in for our 100-page lilustrated Catalogue of 
[GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS OF ALL KINDS, etc. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CoO., BOSTON, MASS, 











